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line, and insert after point 
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„ 135 „ 2, for latter read former, 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

1 



-♦♦- 



The following essay originally appeared in the Second 
Annual Volume of the German Shakespeare Society, where 
it received as much notice as it deserved. The late Alex- 
ander Dyce devoted to it three pages of his Glossary, form- 
ing volume ix of his last edition of Shakespeare. Of late 
years the author has received so many inquiries about it, 
and applications for it, that he has revised and enlarged it 
for an English edition; and it is now for the first time 
printed as a separate work. 

The present edition substantially reproduces the ori- 
ginal essay, ' enlarged to almost as much again as it was ' 
mainly by the addition of seven critical discussions in Chap- 
ter iv anfl of nine in Chapter v. 

The short copies which in 1867 were issued for presenta- 
tion had a special title-page bearing a motto from the Pro- 
metheus Vinctus. This motto is retained, and an excursus, 
in justification of it, is prefixed to the main work. 

The title of the essay, though eccentric, is significant 
as well as mysterious, and is sufficiently explained in the 
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opening paragraph. All the leonine allusions (for the noble 
beast, like King Charles's head in David Copperfield, was 
always emerging) have been sentenced to capital punish- 
ment ; and the execution will serve the beneficent purpose 
of a notice-board bearing the warning, Gave Leonem. We 
have heard that the votaries of the Olympian Sire* (who, it 
must be known, ljas in these days taken Mrs Grundy to wife) 
have been greatly scandalised by the allegorical title and 
by-play of this work. The mode in which the leonine 
allusions are here presented will serve to warn off over- 
sensitive readers from the offending regions of allegory, 
which we sorrowfully own — but in the geological sense — to 
constitute the u great fault " of the ensuing essay. 



See p. x. 1. 12. , ■ 
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Evt\ the (few who 
speare's works mil f'iriii 
essay from (he motto. What 
the other? Are not hi a « 
iij a few volumes,' of wh» 



lor bo til tin- iiilri/l-itii Ulnl the jiretrreatiiiH of Sliukc- 

ry fiiint notion of the subject id this |iifliminiiry 

ba the outrage which threatens either the one or 

ks, like • the lexicons of undent tangoes,' ' comprised 

millions of copies exist ? Yes, indeed ; but are tbey 



' immutably Hied f ' N»T, move, is it at all likely that they will be immutably 
Used ? That is the doubt which suggested the fi -11 owing remarks. The works of 
Khakesucarc were mriti il'csl.lv written to serve Ills own personal cutis, or, nt roost, 
to serve the narrow ends of his own generation ; and yet, in n higher sense, they 
Were written fur nil time— to subserve the pleasure and profit of ages to come. 
Hen Jonson suiuineJ this up in the famous line— iniiuh staled, noil generally mis- 
quoted — 



■K./W 



Imt/V,, 



Now Jtmson infjiiut to say of Shakespeare that he intt both for nn tic* and /or 
nil time, which the line, as it. is often misquoted, is made to contradict," but 
also that he was not n/nn age; menning thereby that, unlike his compeers, he was 

unoOBVenti tl ami eaMroHo. We liuve a proverbial saying, ' lie is a nice m»u 

fir a small tea-party *— cm juisitc expansion of the pili! matin! A man may be 
that, without heini; ./the ten-purry ; he nviy likewise he e/the tea-party without 
being that. The early Cbii-,tiiins were rihurteil to he in (he world, not of the 
world. St Paul, for example, was not of the worlj; yet he was /or the World ; and 
many a man of the world lives /or himself, and not far the world. Things mwa 
distinct than if tali fir it were bard to find. Shalcespeare was in the world of his 
OWH flay ; but be wn> net dI it : he lived in un intellectual sphere above it, and bo 
lived and wrote for it, and for all time. 

Even we of the 10th century, or «h A.S., hi»,r very little what will be. 
We have great faith in the destiny of Shakespeare'; « ■ . 

preserved entire, they will be a most important element a 






farces which go to mould the English of the future; and that what .Esehylus 
T»IUlll»»> 'i'ifli,jLj Kt»l fur tJie 
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N the few who tare Cut both the integrity and the preitrvatinn of Shake- 
speare's works will form hut a very faint notion of the subject of this preliminary 
essay from the motto. What era be Hip outrage which threatens either the one or 
the othor - Are nut his works, like 'the lexicon! of ancient tenants," ' comprised 
in a few volumei," of which millions of copies exist- Yes, indeed; hut are they 
'Wmutttbly Used?' Nay, mole, in it at all likely thut they will be immutably 
Hxjid. 1 Tlnil is Ihe doubt whirh suggested the following remarks. The works of 
Shake.* pen re were inariii'eslly written in serve his own personal ends, or, at roost, 
to servo the narrow ends of his own generation ; and yet, in n higher sense, they 
were written for all time — to subserve the pleasure and profit "t ages to come. 
lien Jonsou summed this up in the famous line— much staled, and generally mis- 
quoted — 



Now Jonson meant to say of Shake Fpeare that lie lent both far an ngs and far 
nil time, which the line, as it is often misquoted, is made to contradict ,* but 
also thut lie was not '•/ an nirfl ; meaning tlirreby tlmr, tin like his compeers, he waa 
unconventional nod catholic. Wo have a proverbial saying, * He is n nice man 
fir a small tea-parly '— eii|uisite expansion of the petit maihv! A man may be 
that, without being of the ten-purl)' , he may likewise he o/the tea-party without 
lieine; that. The early Christinas were exhorted to 1.™ in the world, not of the 
world. St l'aul, for einmple, was not n/the world ; yet hewas/w- the world : and 
many a man uf the world live= far himself, onrl nut far the world. Things moiu 
distinct than nf and/"' it were hard 1" find. Shakespeare was ia the world of his 
own day ; but he was not of it : he lived in an intellectual sphere above it. and »<p 
lived and treote bl it. and tor all time. 

Even we of the 1Mb routnry, or 4th A.S., fomw very little what will be, 
Wc have great faith in the destiny of Shakespeare's works, and Miere that, if 
they arc presorted entire, the J HID be a most important element among those 
threes which go to mould the English of the future! ""d that what JE«ehylus 







that reprtat, and *dln infinite labour, miscarriage, vi 
• ii- 1 in canjiag it ta ■ successful issue ; ami his name is HbiMito 

St ah si 

To that gentleman is it due thru IftlhTiTpillHi il delivered from 01 
nt ilcstnirtina. Oiiii slionl is ivr-atheird ; another is imminent ; but it i* one that 
c»n only acquire im porta nee in tin 1 evonl nf M t Staunl.nn i=:nt'i s-i tllt =■■ html check-mate 
in this new chess-game, i.e., in the event of nil rtrlmtiiii reprints of the first folio 
twin"- destroyed." This source of destruction is contingent only; hut whatever 
it is li:t in difignosn it. It. is here I.lia1 Shakespeare ap[>c:irn in tin: diameter, of the 
modern Prometheus, lie 1ms ('onuiiitkil tin 1 heinous offence of endowing m to 
with the irupoc mXaj of heaven, the blaze of (he fire of genius. For this the 
olympian Sire, who seen -. ■■■ r [•:. -- ■ - r 1 1 I', r.-i - 1 ■. i ■ t PiinventirmaWly, is Mgiy, inul 
In. aandh dwra "n 1 1 1 it: Etard (wo mtahlen: of v. ngnm a, Tin-- deal inh-s of Liter- 
ature hit committed to cmtiiin puhlixhimr coteries: these rule tho Reviews; nnd 
the Reviews forge the thunderbolts of cntieiain, which nt one time wound :t ihron 
or a Shelley, mid tit. another kill a Keats ; or pour the vials of vengeance on an 
I'tfi'UiliiiL;- party; ns once on the so-eulli-l I.uko Poets. The. mischief if, that 
Fivnkvi and 1'tnctr, the attribute* of Zeus, belong (for a lime) to those who have 
not the genius to appreciate the philovmhy <A miml ami hmgaag«, and thus to 

.',. .-, !:■■... . I | r .. i:,-,:n ■■.iiMir- IijV.- 

■:, ..hul win doleiaiined to doti-niunc to all eleniity, thai S ■ 
EDUdW]?ttN tfaaH In' mtanred ay* sAmdard whtea is hardly adequate to tho 
criticism of Tennyson or linl.ii BWiniiMJJ. the BngXlh of Shakespeare in 
10,000 pieces h not whiit nM passes I'"! good Kivili-h : ttamAwe my the censors, 
Finnish. In a -mill pMutotsp) of cases they allow the 
]ni"iliility I'l'nti ObWlotfl plira.--.il.-iu y j lint nut ut all as til the mini Where they 

■ ..ml '■■ f unili i.-rmul Ikih, he is assumed to have fallen a prey ti his oivn 

impetuosity or crtrelcssnps.i, Of Id the hiunth-rinu: of ■ compositor, nml it is their 
task to set him vi-lit. Theilukeis I m. .-•[■■■ n ■ 4. uri'l BhlkatpaNrg'E 
i::iini!;iir.l uiiii w.ini- :! 1 1 ■ 1 phrases, some nf whudi, indeed, hu might hove used-; 
hut, so far as we know, ihil not in- ; the pnotry and special sense lire coni'iiricnUy 
eliminated in every "pot » lime the .-i iii.- al W fcrls Sfifti | nml instead of. ' the test 

nt Kicitespc are, 1 Bngtand prim.- i pubHahw ' Uw toil gf .Shakespeare rfoMttf. 1 

■ ■ -iii.ihu- ] 1 1 . .i < ■--. ii|i|ili..il to ai-chitctturo : 

indeed, the modern mode of restoring Shnkespcnre rainnot he hetler ille-l.inl.-il 

■■; i |i:iting him tosnnh an ediflee as Devi'ih v M m.-ii i. Not only is sciub- 

iug put in Him plai'e of 1-,-lmt ha. Inil'.ri a vii'tim [o tiaie ai.d ohain.i.- ; but much 

o! tin- dM wnik tj ml!ili>slv removed to miiks room for an 

■h.-. ..iii trorfc by Hne village stcaeinmoB) who luis no knowledge of 

I.-, ling iiu- |d« Imiitirm 

But the parallel bntween Shakespeare and Prometheus may In; woik.d mil in 
dm- Timlin- ii> ilm |i.-rs(.i.iiii.iu of |L4htllWI is the' jealousy or 
■ liiiiiiiiit ivlii,-li [- bagDl between the Setise of lnleri.'ri -. 
,,r pttwet Tii he eottfrantBd Will ul aathor n lm-- fotkt b>«* adonbtUd 

■ i.ilil Or mm- gWHrfltfast, a ptMJ f -niiiuide and ivorship, 

- riMf (rlend ■ntr- 



urn! tu find his works strange mill nnci-iilh, bis phrases nnn.iiini, ii nil unintelli- 
gible, and his allusions oWure. if In snifm- humiliation. Tin' crii.ie ot eonseiuus 
intellect and learning i:- ollcnded that, cihakcspcjirc: should have won a wnrhl nf 
v.ni-,lii]i]ii is In- ifuik- wbirli In' tiuds l.iu i 1 1 1 [■■.-[■ i' -.-■.■ 1 ] \- intelligible. Jli- naturally 
seeks to disabuse (hwc wmVhippir.s, Is Limvici ihem "f l'eii-h-v.-ni-ship, njid to 
bring down their idol to their mm level. Jit will at least show them « /," is u 
power in the world . he "ill explain awl cor red tliis wvhni-, and banish tu llie, 
limbo of oblivion whatever lie cannot understand. An to the unfathomable. 
wliiuli some tielieve to be Shakespeare, lie tap. • Away Willi it to the un fathom- 
able abyss— like to like ! ' -All the while the evitie is getting, by a fide wind, u 
.mil side ruble repntathm fur his disinterested, euiiraeri tiih. and sensible conduct. Tliis 
battered idol is all very well fur Buddha ; but he is very ngly, and by your leave, 
the artist will mend his nose and transpmi- him in I he Inn Si ganh n. (H 1 the i llympian 
plan shall be tried, winch is preferable on the whide, .seeing that (as ilcoanus says to 
Prometheus) it is not profitable in hick agaiu-i tlie piirks.* I'm In the worhl of letters 
the press is ejposed to the goad of public opinion, mid that Shakespeare id a demi- 
god, end was an inspired puet, is a part uf its creed. It in to be acknowledged, 
then, that this I'rniiietlienn Shakespeare is a god . he had, it is allowed, great genius 
and power ; he did give yon lire from lioavi n, and leach you all arts. But look 
you, he is un grammatical and profane, a nil iiii.il no knowledge of the daisies, aud his 
geography was very slinky. However, we think Unit mni'h of this may have been 
caused by the blunders of reporters, copyists, and printers. So the god is taken 
captive by Zeus, the public press, and handed over to the tender mercies of two 
emissaries, not its of eld, Strength and 1'orcc, hut DnlaOU and Ignuiaiice, anil 
these have it iu charge to manaeh: him baud and fout to the rock of Pedantry. 
Bgt these genthmBIl, though very alile iu their way, are not blacL.miih-, so 
J J ■ ■ I ■ 1 1 : i rfttt ..'V a lean), the Philologer, is milled ill jo help. A very unwilling mn.l 
altngether un-ympni hi/he; agmu is he. lie I.rll; ihem plainly, ' I really have not 
the heart to hind my iellow-gisl in this wealher-beataa el ill. Yet I must oil every 
account take heart for This business, fur it is no iriile tu disnbi-y ihr 
the Sire' Tin' pviudiees of t lie 1'res- iol'ci I him, and \vi liud him ce nehinginaiiaele 
after manacle on the anil'erittg gud : like llnriie Tooke teaching ua that Freiicli- 
lucti are (ui'conling to Shakespeare) brayai in a mortiir, or at least that IJertram 
was (Ilivei>n,n-: of Piirley, lB0,i, ii. 6(1) ; or like Mr F, J. Furnivall Ma I 
Tiiwai's ' w.ippeu'd ii id.™ ' was mcivly wrapt, or shinmh-d in her irid ■■ 
{.LthoiiBHiii, May, lS73),t ami many other things quilo as ah'urd. 

Philology, periirled and degraded, dues the wuik nf Conventioualit)-, Ditlncss, 

and Ig -anoe, till at last Dnlncss eiias Prmiieth. us a h;ll-h::niled compliment Iu 

his greatness—' llutv can mortals ever lighten tliiue agonies ': ]Jy no true tille du 
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which oooura 
e.-.rlj ,«l:in 0. tli..se in tin; I'i 
plueo ill msincncp vrtth ou: 
aid bin Iptutlg o .1 nut 
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the divinities mil 1 1 l ■ ■ ■_■ I'm met hells ; fir than thyself wilt noetl a I'lmiiethiua to 

http thee to tamps this u-orl- of mi ft.' How true Ihnt is ! None but the n of 

genius can really !o tp Mi:;l.i.-pi;nro. It is only tbe hero who discerns, and hns 
power tn enfranchise, the hero. 

The truth is, tint tin- Sin-. as the Clininnus suys, i. administering new conven- 
tions, jimxjioli; vouotf mid wiping out those thiols which men used to think 
great, rJ ir/iin jrfAaifiia. Here it, indeed, the gist of tho crime agonal Shake- 
speare. The cuiiiiuLiiil i:UI> li i id tlow "1 liinguiijie, in its growth li'.'lll llli! conven- 
tional to the classic, is the cause of (ill the evil that lull befallen him. It is to Che 
strong-armed nnil gentle-hearted Hcphfcstus that WB must look for help. At 
present lie is hut lame— we know who has lamed lliln— but sooner or later those 
vivi. i.:- ii [II I >. i; i id" ml- ; tli Lit (r.ui-li\iu- Imk will lie ii ill i drawn ; the idiom, idint- 
isras, and, above nil. c I l ■ - idiusms i.f Slinkcspeai'e. will be thoroughly understood, 
nnil so rniieb that uowgiwsby the board ill all modern editions will be restored with 
intelligent revoieiioe. This la the great work l.lml is committed to all who have 
discernment or faith in the great and suffering bard. 

In this case, (lie eause of 1'roinetbeus is the cause of our Mother Tongue. It 
if impossible to iluiiljt thai a greut future is in store for I lie English language. A 
time must come when that language will bo the language of half the world. 
I'liluro liteva lures arc bound up in its fate. Now, willonil envplion. Shakespeare, 
of all who have esprcssed their thoughts in it, knew best ho* to use it. It is not 
from a county, n parish, or a household that B language becomes enriched and 
defined. It is lather from the works of great popular writers. Hence it is that 
language acquires healthy growth nod development. We can readily see, then, 
how large a factor in tho future of English will be the works of Shakespeare, and 
it is now a question for Us whether that faotor (hall be of the siitecnth and seven- 
teenth centuries, having Shakespeare's proper impress mid power, or whether it 
shall he a stunted and modernised Shakespeare that is to have that influence. It 
U now n question for us, whether we shall take side with ' the Sire ' (the put, lie 
critic or popular press) or with Vulcan, freed from the tyranny of Zeus — whether 
tin- I'roroethean 11 nil, who bus endowed us with su many heavenly gifts, shall ha 
bound sod impaled on tha rock of pedantry or conventionalism, or whether he 
shall be free and powerful, as he is god-like aud benevolent. 

I say that question is for its. But who are we ? It is little we can do against 
the tyranny of 'the Sire.' Wo tuny at least do Mr little without fearing nil 
Demure, or coveting his praise. Others may east in their lot with him; may 
mult Miiihiw, ov enu Addison, and depress Shakespeare. ; may sneer at the Pro- 
methenn lire as (jeorge III. did, culling it' poor stuff,' or scoff at Promotftl IB liim- 
i.i: ii'ilih lord did, o lUiog liim ■ Silly Billy,' We, fur our parte, will 
take our stand with him ugiiiiist the criticasters anil the detrai iocs, and will not 
relaj in nur exertions to eufranchise Shakespeare ; though it will uot be our 
fortune to proclaim ' I'ruiuelhens Unbound : ' ■ for he that shall deliver is not yet.' 
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THE STILL LION DISCOVERED. 

i|S|31 E may say of Shakespeare's text what Thomas 

pyior] De Quincey said of Milton's : 

£rarc&SI «On any attempt to take liberties with a 

PASSAGE OF HIS, YOU FEEL AS WHEN COMING, IN A FOREST, UPON 
WHAT SEEMS A DEAD LlON ; PERHAPS HE MAY NOT BE DEAD, 
BUT ONLY SLEEPING, NAY PERHAPS HE MAY NOT BE SLEEPING, 

but only shamming. * * * * You may be put down with 
shame by some man reading the line otherwise,' 

or, we add, reading it in the light of more extended or 
more accurate knowledge. 

Here lies the covert danger of emendation. It is 
true that the text of Shakespeare, as it comes down to 
us — "the latest seed of time" — in the folio 1623, as 
well as in the early quartos, is very corrupt. It is cor ? 
rupt on two accounts. As to the text of the quartos, 
there was no proper editorial supervision, since the edi- 
tions were intended merely for the accommodation of 
play-goers ; the text was therefore imperfect in sub- 



stance as well as in form. As to the text of the folio, 
tiie supervision of Messrs Heminge and Condell seems 
to have been nonfilled to the selection of copies for the 
printers, Messrs Taggard andBIonnt; and some of those 
were play-house copies, which had been curtailed for 
representation, and certain other were copies of quarto 
editions ; v> hile the correction of the press was probably 
left to the ' reader ' of the printing-house,* who certainly 
could not have exercised any extraordinary vigilance in 
his vocation. Accordingly we have imperfect copies at 
first, and a misprinted text at last. 

The corrupt and mutilated condition in which the 
Greek and Human Classics, especially the Greek, have 
been handed down to modem times is the sufficient 
rciison for that latitude of conjectural criticism which 
has "been brought to bear on the ancient texts. If we 
had to deal with an English text which bore like 
evidences of dilapidation, we should naturally have re- 
course to the same means for its correction. But such 
is not the case with the works of any English author 
who has assumed the proportions of a classic ■ not 
Chaucci-, flor Shakespeare, nor Milton, is a venerable 
ruin demanding restoration; though Shakespeare, far 
more than Milton, has suffered corruption, by the very 
natuji 1 of the vehicle to which he committed his 
thoughts ; exactly as the ' Last Supper ' of Leonardo da 
Vimi lias iiuniT''d an amount of destruction which it 
\..i irqiv<il>::l>k Edwiml Mount, Isiac .Tii^ard'a piirtiier. Si* 
,W-* ,1,1,1 n,„ -r;'-.», Slid S, iii, 7, 



might have escaped had it been painted on wood or on 
canvass. Such corruption, however, as infects the works 
of Shakespeare touches but comparatively small, and 
often isolated, portions of the text, offering no ven 
serious obstacle to the general reader, who is not exud- 
ing or scrupulous in the interpretation of Ids author's 
phraseology. Patches of indictable nonsense, which have 
hitherto dclied all attempts at elucidation, there are, as 
we shall soon see, in some of the plays ; but it is no i;ery 
violent proceeding to regard them as parts of the infericw 
matter interpolated by the players or derived by Shake- 
speare from the older plays on which he founded his own. 
But the critical student is naturally intolerant oi ftvexg 
unexplored obscurity and unresolved difficulty; and the 
editor who works for students as well as for general readers 
feels himself bound to apply to the text all available re- 
sources of criticism. The example of the ancient Classics, 
and the capital success which rewarded the vigilance 
and invention of the critics in that field, could not fail 
to determine the method on which the recension of 
Shakespeare was to be attempted by the verbal critics. 

As the natural result, the text has been subjected to 
a conjectural criticism which owns no restraint and 
systematically violates every principle of probability and 
of propriety. Obsolete phraseology and archaic allusion 
are treated as cases of corruption : the language, instead of 
being restored or amended, is modernized and improved: 
and the idiom, instead of being expounded uml iHaai rated, 
is accommodated to the prevailing grammatical 



ard. By this means more fatuous and incapable non- 
sense has been manufactured for Shakespeare than can 
be found in any of the ancient copies of his plays. 

The test of Milton, on the other hand, offers little or 
no holding for the conjectural critic.* One might have 
predicted that of all English texts it was the least likely to 
have afforded congenial sport to a classical scholar intent 
on havoc. But it was not so ranch the promise of the 
covers, but the solicitations of exalted rank, that induced 
the combative and tenacious old Master of Trinity, when 
he had already earned his laurels as an editor of the 
Classics, and ' won his spurs ' as a verbal critic of match- 
less resource and felicity, even in the G9th year of his age, 
to undertake the recension of Pnrudhc LmL As some 

• The sjftiteia-itic departure from the ordinary spelling of the time 
in the text of the Paradise Lost of 16157 has been noticed by Be 
Quinccy. Mr R. M. Pickering any*: 

'At the end of the first edition of Farm/tie Lad we meet with what, 
to a eaaual observer, would appear to lie a very singular correction, nil. 
Lib. 3. v. Hi, " For tee read wee." Even a tolerably attentive student 
of the early editions of Milton might lie at a loss what to make of this. It 
is certain that in- is to bo met with in this edition of I'm-arfLie Lost quite 
as often, or rather much oftener, with a single than with .1 double c. It 
occurs as ire tn the very next line to that referred to in this errata. 
The explanation is this: — that although in ordinary eases Milton is 
accustomed to spell the pronouns w<; mi; In; </<; with a single e, when- 
ever special emphasis i* intended lo In 1 put upon them he makes a point 
of writing wee, iiiee, kee, yee. Many oilier words .'ire differently spelt 
to what was then, or is now, usual, and this not in an uncertain man- 
ner, as is common in bid books, but after a regular, unvarying system, 
deliberately formed by Milton himself, and adopted upon choice and 
afore-thought.' (From the I'mspeet lis of A Reprint of the First Edition 
of Parasite tott, 1 
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sort of self-justih'c;itiun lie framed the hypothesis that 
Milton's text hud suffered through the carelessness and 
also the inveution of the scribe to whom it had been 
dictated by the blind bard. Bentley was a great man, 
aud this work of bis is great in its way. He mars his 
author with regal splendour, and we admire his learning 
and talents, while we deplore their misapplication, and 
deride his performance. 

This reference to Milton, who is also a Still Lion, 

TIIiill.UINi; 1NDKED WITH LIFE, BUT OFTEN DISSEMBLING 
ins vitality, leads nie to exhibit the salient contrasts 
between the two English classics of the seventeenth 
century, I will first consider the works themselves as 
intellectual achievements : secondly, the material vehicle 
of their transmission. 

(1) Dramatic Literature, out of the very reason for. 
its existence, is more within the compass of the ordinary 
understanding than an epic poem. Its appeal is to the 
common mind. If the people fail to catch the meaning 
of a dialogue or a soliloquy, it is a mere impertinence, 
bow splendid soever may be its diction, or profound 
the reach of its thought. Shakespeare is, indeed, very 
strongly ditfcivincd from his contemporaries by the 
fervour of his imagination aud his knowledge of human 
uiiiure, as well as by the strength and range of his 
vocabulary ; and certain portions of his works are pitched 
in as sublime a key as the epics of Milton. But on the 
whole the language of Shakespeare is more or less 
amenable to undisciplined good sense. 



Milton, on the contrary, ' flies tra eagle's flight,' and 
is quite out 6f rlio blank of the -general aito. He is 

'iMiuiiT to llii' general/ a,l( l the strongest common 
arfftsc, without imagination and intellect, is quite at 
fault in the criticism of his greater works. 

With this distinction in mind, tin; reason of Bentley's 
deplorable failure in attempting an edition of Pararfisp 
last is not far to seek. The work he had successfully 
done wta in the Held of the Greek and Latin Classics, 
the emendation of which, as that of our early dramatic 
literature, is generally within (lie range of that strong 
natural sense for which Bentley was so conspicuous: 
and this, complemented with his vast book-learning, was 
.n:.p!\ sutlicient for his purpose. One almost wonders 
that he did not make the experiment on Shakespeare 
rather than Oh Milton ; and it seems natural to fancy 
that, had lie known in what relationship of marriage he 
stood to the Hard of Avon,* he would have been drawn 
to tli'.' recension Of his great relative^ wurks. and would 
have brought to the task that reverential affection which 
is so conspieuouslv absent from his notes on Milton. 

:■,') Tin.' difference in the 'material vehicle ' ennsists 
hi the difference between Dramatic Art. and Literature. 
We inn>l consider this at somewhat greater length. 
Disallowing Hemley's pretext, as a mere deviee for the 
indulgence of licentious criticism, which especially in the 

* Iho relationship iseiisib stilted, tlioii;rli il is vcr; remote. Sluike- 
apenrc's !_'ri\inM;iu-li1<T iusirrii'<l (seruiullv) the brother of Mrs Bent- 
ley's grand fettier. 
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ease of Milton sufiamiitantfas $s& it is plain that Milton's 
epics enjoyed the benefit of being printed, if not. tmdbr 
tlie eye, at least, under the direct, superintendence, of their 
author; and we know, moreover, that he waa fastidi- 
ously vigilant and accurate. We may be quite sure that 
the test contains but very few misprints, and that con- 
jecture has no loem xtaudi there. Bat how different w;is 
the case with the dramas of BhaTaapeare' ! Speaking of 
the textual vehicle only, we mav lie qq&ally sure licit 
the conjectural critic would have had 'the very cipher 
of a function ' if those works had received the filial cor- 
rections and editorial supervision of their author. They 
would still have been tli routed with difficulties, and 
pestered with obscurities, taxing ihe utmost erudition 
and study of the editor, the greater number of which 
would hare belonged to the class hi*ior/rt//, consisting 
wholly of allusions to forgotten persons and events, and 
to obsolete habits and customs. Not a few, however, of 
those difficulties would have belonged to the class 
gtammatikal, demanding on the part of Ihe expositor 
almost as much learning and research as the historical 
allusions in the text : for since the date of Shakespeare's 
floruit the English language has suffered no inconsider- 
able change, though nun-h less than the habits and 
customs of the English people. 

Hut Shakespeare died wilhout, so far as we know, 
having made the attempt lo toHaol and prilll Ins ui.i'!,:-. 
Of this fact, an unnecessary ditticultv has been made. A 
much more self-conscious genius than Shakespeare has 
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himself given us the clue to its solution, a clue of which 
all writers, save Thomas Carlylc,* have failed to perceive 
the significance. Goethe confessed to Eckerniann that 
he never repemsc-d any of his poems when once it. was 
completed and printed, unless impelled to the task liy Ihe 
demand for a new edition \ and that lie then md it with 
no self-complacency, but rather dissatisfaction. Why was 
this? Simply because he felt a Widentnlle, or distaste, 
towards the offspring of his less matured self, by reason 
of its inadequacy to express his great ideal— the ' un- 
bodied figure of the thought that gave 't surmised shape.' 
He had outgrown his own powers, in the grander sense 
of (hat phrase: never, like poor Swift, living to look 
back with wonder and horror on the glory of a genius 
that, he owned no more, but prejudicially contrasting his 
past self with the greater present. 

"As For what I have done,' tic would repeatedly s,iy to me, ' I lake 
at) pride in it whatever. Excellent poets have lived at the same HttB 
with myself, poets more exerllenl li;ive lived before me, and others will 
come after me.' (Geaprikhe mit Goethe, 1830. Vol. L, p. 86. Feb. 
19th, 1829. Oxenford's Translation.) 

He had, seemingly, that very contempt for self-com- 
placency which he attributes to Faust — 

' YeHlueht voruiis die holie Memung, 
Womit der Heist sicli si-ll>*t uml'iin^t.' 

Now Shakespeare wrote aud issued under his own eve 
two poems as literature, and nothing else. The rest 
of his works, save his sonnets and minor pieces, were 

• Consult his Shooting Niagara, mill "f'tT ? 
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written for representation on the boards, ami as a 
simple matter of money-profit. Not faultless even as 
dramas, they must have fully answered his aim, which 
was purely mercenary, hut not that grand ideal whieh 
dwelt ' deep down in his heart of hearts.' Hence he must 
have viewed them with some disaffection, (1 ) as not being 
in the best sense Literature ; (2) as being ' mere implor- 
ators of — mercenary, if not — unholy suits,' designed to 
catch the penny with the least pains ; (3) as being often 
hasty and inchoate, and always imperfect, attempts to 
realize bis own ideal, From the effort of recasting and 
revising them he naturally shrunk. If he gave a thought 
to the probability of his works becoming his country's 
crowning glory, it might very reasonably have occurred 
to him, that no revision would be likely to guarantee them 
an exemption from the common lot which was not the 
due of their original merits. Of one thing we may be 
quite sure, that Shakespeare's good sense and honesty 
of purpose rendered him perfectly indifferent to that 
vanity of vanities which Goethe, in the speech from 
which a citation has already been maile, calls ' das 
Blenden rler ErBeaefnttttgj' for which so many a man of 
letters has sacrificed the calm and comfort, of his 
life. 

Be all that as it may, the fact is this, that the first col- 
lection of his plays was published six or seven years after 
his death ; and it. is a matter of certainty that the folia 
of l(i23 was printed from inaccurate quarto editions and 
mutilated stugc-<<>|*ic.- This is tlie ' ease ' of those who 
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advocate the rights of unlimited criticism ; ami we cor- 
dially make the concession, that our text needs emenda- 
tion. But, before they can be permitted to conjecture, we 
require of them to find out where the corruptions lie. 
If a man's body be diseased, the seat of the disease can 
generally be determined between the patient and the 
doctor : in some cases, however, the malady battles 
research ami experiment. 

Li the case of Shakespeare's text, the diagnosis is 
infinitely perplexed \ (I) from the multitude of obscur- 
ities and difficulties that beset it : (-2) from the close 
resemblance that often subsists between those obscuri- 
ties which spring from the obsolete language or the 
archaic allusions, and those which are wholly due to the 
misreading or misprinting of the text. Our heallliv 
parts are so like our diseased parts, that the doctor sets 
about the medicinal treatment of that which needs no 
cure; and the patient's body is so full of those seeming 
anomalies, that Ids life is endangered by the multiplicity 
of agencies brought to beitr on his time-worn frame. 

What, if there are cases in which those x'/cio; 
o-ueri^aoTai, archaic phraseology mid textual corruption, 
unite their -powers against ns B Why, in such cases, it 
is most likely that the critic would be utterly battled : 
tliat he woidd be'unable to restore tin- lust integrity 
even by the combined I'mves of exposition and con- 
jecture. Npjw il so happens that alter all that contem- 
porary literature and conjectural Criticism COuld do for 
Shakespeare's immortal works, there is u residue of 
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about thirty-five to forty passages which have defied all 
attempts to cure their immortal nonsense. Does it not 
seem likely that the perplexity in sneh eases is due to 
the joint action of those two sources of obscurity, and 
our inability to jwrvevcr or discriminate the one from 
tile other ? We shall see. The vintugf afforded by 
these remarks may be thus expressed. Conjectural 
criticism is legitimate; for it is needful to the perfection 
of the test : but no critic can be licensed to exercise it 
whose knowledge and culture do not guarantee these two 
great pre-requisites : (1) a competent knowledge of the 
orthography, phraseology, prosody, as well as the 
language of arts and customs, prevalent in the time of 
Shakespeare: (2) a refined and reverent judgment for 
appreciating his genius and learning. 

The present time seems most lilting for the treat- 
ment of the question, to what extent, and in what 
manner, may conjectural criticism lie safely exercised? 
For the last twenty years the text, of Shakespeare has 
been subjected to a process, which for its wholesale 
destntctiveness and the arrngnuee of its pretonsimis is 
wholly without parallel. The English press has teemed 
with works, from Mr J. P. Collier's pseudo-antique 
Corrector down to the late Mr Staunton's pafper* 'On 
Unsuspected C< irruptions in the Text of Shakes-pear',' 
most of which, in our judgment, have achieved no other 
result than that of corrupting and hera\ing the an- 
cient text. We fdlow that some of the conjectures thus 
put forth are invaluable, and certain other imn be 
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entertained for careful consideration; but the mass we 
repudiate as impertiiiejit and barbarous. We deny the 
need of any wholesale change, and impute gi'eat ig- 
norance to the assailants :— not to insist on matters of 
taste, which it is proverbially difficult to make matters 
of controversy. We are fully able to prove the strength 
of our position, by showing that the passages attacked 
are proof against innovation by the power of their own 
sense. We snv to the assailants, ' When you propose 
an emendation, you are virtually iithnning that the 
passage under your censure is nonsense, or at least 
deficient in point or force, or inappropriate to the 
occasion. In every case, then, in which we show tiie 
passage to be good sense, and sufficient for its place in 
the text, though possibly its meaning may be veiled in 
"an ancient weed," we are challenging you to confess 
your own incompetence, and thus to pronounce your 
own condemnation,' Now to do this at full length and 
in complete detail would require the dimensions of a large 
vuliuuc: to teach the general truth by the force of par- 
ticular examples is all that we now [impose to accom- 
plish We propose to exemplify the growth of the 
written English language in relation To the text of Shake- 
speare : to point out the dangers incident to all tam- 
pering with special words and phrases in Shakespeare : 
in examine and defend certain words and phrases which 
have suffered the wrongs of so-called emendation ; and 
finally to diflOttsa ilie general subject of the emendation 
of the text, and (o adduce some examples of pottages tv- 
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stored through this means. Having accomplished this, 
we shall gladly leave the old text, with its legions of 
archaisms and corruptions, to the tender mercies of 
those critics whose object is to conserve what is sound 
and to restore what is corrupt, and not at all to im- 
prove what, to their imperfect judgment and limited 
knowledge, seems unsatisfactory. To the arbitration of 
such critics wq submit the question, whether in any 
particular case a word or phrase which is intelligible 
to the well-informed reader, however strange or uncouth, 
does or does not fulfil the utmost requirements of the 
€ultivated mind, regard being had to the context, the 
situation, and the speaker. 
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ON THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN RELATION 
TO THE TEXT OV SHAKESPEARE. 

jjjREAT is the mystery of archaic spelling. Let 
us consider a few caprices of spelling, before 
proceeding to notice the vitality and conse- 
quent instability of written words : just as we must 
consider the symbolizing and uses of words before the 
grammatical structure, and force of phrases. The word 
(pfyta), rightly regarded, is an expressed ens rtitionis. It 
is purely a mutter of convenience, whether it shall be re- 
presented to the eye or to the ear. We bold those to be 
in the wrong who would wholly subordinate the written 
sign to the sound, as if writing were essentially, as it is 
historically, a secondary process ; and herein we dissent 
from the teaching of thorough -going Phoneticians. Be 
that as it may, the object of writing and speaking is not 
to impart the inner word (ywtfj.it) : for transmission of 
aught from one man's mind to another is impossible : but 
to suggest it. Stilt, in effect, something is communicated, 
or made common to both minds. In order that we may 
suggest to another man's mind any word that is in our 



own, we employ a medium whicli will stand for it, and 
leail him to understand it as pre do. The written word is 
simply such a mediatorial symbol. The letters which con- 
stitute it are used to represent voeal sounds ; and these 
may be of very variable force and range, while the word 
so symbolized is invariable. Thus ea and <t, or ea and 
e, may by agreement represent the same vowel-sound ; 
andj andy, ovj and i, may, according to circumstances, 
stand for the same consonant-sound. Hut further, several 
written symbols that have little or nothing in common 
iiiliy stand for the same inner word : much more may two 
written symbols, which have grown by habit and custom 
from one spoken symbol, be regarded as equivalent forms 
of, or rather terms for, one and the same word. Thus, 
in the relative literature, we \m\c pur/ere ami puurlra//, 
sease anil scarce, soorce and scar, mge and wore, icuu/oe 
and irinthu-r, kele and cool, kill and quell, Uese and lose, 
•niece and move, cusse and Itisa, make and mate, &c. Not 
a shade of difference exists between the words in any of 
these pairs, unless, perhaps, in scarce and scar, the latter 
— and possibly not the former — having sometimes the 
sense of value, while both mean horler. Conversely 
several written symbols, which in the letter are identical, 
may not only stand for as many distinct words, but may 
be themselves also radically distinct. AVe have must 
(new wine), must, (stale smell or taste), ami mutl (il funt) , 
mere (mare), mere (lake), and mere (pure) ; sound (souus), 
sound (sanus, whole), sound (arm of the sea), a word pos- 
sibly related to stem, or, otherwise to wntferf sound, (the 
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swimming-bladder of the cod-fish), sound (sonder, to 
fathom), sound (swoon). These two classes of word- 
couples arc not to he confounded witli words which have 
only the same sound, without cither similarity of sense or 
identity of spelling : e.g. wight, might, and v'ri ; HOT yet 
with those which liavc only the same spelling, without 
either similarity of sense or identity of sound : e.g. had 
or tear. The main points to keep distinctly in view in 
this study, arc that the orthography of the written symbol, 
like its vocal expression, may change to almost any ex- 
tent, and yet the internal word signified by such letters 
or sounds may remain unaltered ; and that the written 
or spoken symbol may remain unchanged, while the word 
signified changes, or that symbol may be used for words 
which have not a common origin. 

Shakespeare has had many ugly charges brought 
against him. Among others he has been arraigned for 
bad spelling and bad grammar ! But what Shakespeare's 
orthography was we have no certain means of knowing. 
If he had any system of spelling he was a century in ad- 
vance of his contemporaries. We have no knowledge be- 
yond the capricious orthography of the compositors who 
printed his works. At the present day words are spelt 
according to a standard that is subject to only very 
slight variations. But even rK late as the Common- 
wealth it may be truly affirmed that there was nothing 
like a standard. In the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
there was no attempt to ensure uniformity of spelling, 
nor is it likely tliat the writers or the reader* of tliat 
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time were conscious of any need or want in that respect. 
The question, what determined the orthography of the 
time, is exceedingly puzzling. We can here only 
record our growing conviction that silent reading was 
then much more than at present a purely mental pro- 
cess, and that the handwriters and printers of that, day 
presented their readers with nothing incongruous or 
ahsurd when they indulged in the most outrageous 
versatility of literal construction. That i and/, or u and 
v, should have been regarded as identical consonants, or 
that u and w, or i andy, should have been regarded as 
identical vowels (though the least extraordinary of the 
many anomalies of I heir spelling), is quite enough to prove 
that readers were not fastidious on such points. One is 
sometimes disposed to wonder whether particular pro- 
vinces had not, some-wh.it earlier, their conventional forms 
of spelling peculiarly adapted to the pronunciation preva- 
lent in each province, and that these had become at length 
confusedly intermingled through the practice of engaging 
luu id writers and compositors of various provinces to do 
the work of one establishment. There were, indeed, in 
Shakespeare's day limits to their vagaries. So far as we 
have been able to settle the point, few words were 
allowed as many as a dozen different forms of spelling. 
The word which we write 8t0o0U (a fainting-fit, or to faint) 
is a very curious example of Protean versatility. In a 
Nominale MS. of the 1 5th century, edited by Mr Thomas 
Wright, 1'". S. A., the word is figured twoyHe. Chaucer 
and Lord Bacon have it. ttmtm or mottM. In the State 



Trials, 13&8t it is 9000a ; and so we find it in Milton, 
Dryden, and all the moderns. But Fabyan, 1364, spells 
it swown or swmr»c, and Spenser, 1 oSt>, and Walkingtou, 
1G07, adopt the same orthography ; North, Shakespeare, 
and sundry others give it sound ; and in Richard Hyrdc's 
translations it is generally sirvne ! 

Within an assignable limit for each word, we may 
rest assured that every compositor in a printing-house 
spelt pretty much as seemed good in his own eyes. 
That he had just set up a word in one literal form was, 
perhaps, a reason why he should, on its recurrence, spell 
it in some other way. The spelling of all words, in 
fact, like that of Sam Wcller's surname, depended ' upon 
the taste and fancy of the writer ' or of the printer ; and 
just as pedants with us will sacrifice the exact render of 
their best thoughts in order to avoid the repetition of a 
word (of all pedantries the must contemptible and repre- 
hensible), so did an Elizabethan compositor sacrifice a 
just and Compendious form of spelling to his love of 
variety, and his contempt of uniformity. If he had set 
up foor/h, poore, woome, he would on the next occasion 
present these words in the more concise style,///'//', yw/r. 
worse. If he bad set up brydde for the feathered biped, 
Hint feat of ' composition ' became, if anything, a reason 
for transposing the /' andy; for omitting a d, or the 
linal \uwel. or bulb; or for substituting i for y, on the 
next Occasion when he bad to cope with that Protean 
customer. To have printed, ' Among the brvddes the 
tihrl.lirxklc hath the saddest coat, and the moastc 



dulceate mellodie,' would have been an offence against 
the established economy, which dictated us much pro- 
digality as was consistent with convenience ; for apart 
from custom, which always has more weight than it 
deserves, the probability is that the compositor coidd not 
have conformed to a standard of orthography (if such a 
thing had ever occurred to him. as desirable on other 
grounds) without constant embarrassment and frequent 
iinsigbtliiiess in the make-up of his lines. Obviously, 
poetical works, in which the lines do not run on and 
may always be adjusted without dividing the final words, 
did not. impose on him the same limitations as prose 
works. But even in the latter it does not always appear 
that the caprices of spelling were due to the necessities 
of the case ; as in the two following examples, taken from 
Hyrde's translation of Vives' Instruction of a Christian 
Homa/i. (ed. 1592; sig. D 4): the sense is unimport- 
ant here :— 

and specially if there bee any long 
space bctweone the holly duica. 1'ur think 
not y 1 holy diiies be ordained of (lie church 
to play on, 

Here it is plain that in the second line it would have 
made no difference to the compositor had he set up 
' holy daies ' as in the third line ; or in the third line 
' hoDydaies' as in the second line. Here there was no 
such necessity as, in a line a little higher on the page, 
occasioned the composite form ' workiiigduics,' instead of 
'working dnies,' which we find in an intermediate line 
where there was room for tlie AW 6t the hyphen. In- 
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deed it is hard to imagine any reason fnr omitting the / 
in the second ' holy ' which did not equally apply to the 
first) unless, indeed, the translator intended to exhibit 

obtrusively the original sense of the compound word,- as 
muclfp diet. In a word, variety in spelling was not 
always due to the. condition of making up the lines 
without, unsightly breaks; but is, at least sometimes, 
referable to chance or to preference. Again, sig. G 4, 

Let her bee content With a maide not 
faire unit wanton, fayre, 

Here ' fayre ' is the catch-word at the bottom of one page, 
and ' faire ' is the first word, on the next page. So lite- 
wise in Edward Phillips' Thealritm Pontcirmn, 1675 
(The Modern Poets, p. 34-5), wc have 



faeigbin 



! liivailio 



anil Poetic 



where 'height' is the catch-word at the bottom of one 
page, and ' heiglith ' the first word on the next page. 
Again in Tlw Tm Any rip Women of Ahington, Mistress 
Barnes says, 

' I am almsde, my sonne, by Gpurseys wife.' 
On which Philip exclaims, 

' By Mistresse Goursk> ! 
How are we to account for the change of orthography in 
the second example from \ ives, unless we suppose that 
the// was thought as good an i as /■ itself? How, in 
the other examples, for the omission of the h from the 
catch-word, and the change of eg into ir, unless* the 
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orthography was thought a matter of little, or at leist 
of secondary, importance? That it was so is proved by 
the fact that 3/ was commonly used for i in manuscript: 
e.g. in a letter from Sir Walter Cope to Viscount Cran- 
borne, dated 1 (>0 t, preserved at Hatfield House, Herts, 
we read: "I have sent and bene all thys morning 
huntyng for players Juglers & Such kinde of Creators 
but fynde them harde tojinde,' &c. Similarly, I doubt 
not U was thought no worse than I, and / as good as 11 
in such a word as holt/day, where the o was not made 
long as in holy: the ear being then, in most cases, the 
arbiter of spelling. 

In fairness it must be allowed that in some few 
printed hooks of the Elizabethan era some approach to 
uniformity of spelling is occasionally discernible ; but 
I here was nothing like a standard of spelling till nearly 
a century later. In the work from which we took the 
first two examples (book i. chapter 3), in the course of a 
single page wool is spelled iwll and wooll ■ in the nest, 
page, wao/h> ; in the next, wollc .■ but wool is only found 
in compounds ; and tvoole not at all ! 

In order to bring these remarks to a focus, in apply- 
ing them to Shakespeare's text, let us Confine ourselves 
to words of one initial letter, say H. In Lupton's ' Too 
Good to be True,' 1580, hair is spelled twice Xaire, and 
bftee Xeare. It is also spelled hears in KyngesniyH*s 
Coiiifortu hi .-Ifflivfiuns, 1585. The latter is the less 
usual form. It occurs, however, in earlier books than 
those. It is used, for instance, in Drant's translation of 



' Horace's Satyres,' 1506 ; where we read, ' I have shaved 
of his heare .-' as to which passage it must be noted that 
of and off (like to and too, on and one, the and thee) 
arc not always distinguishable in this literature, save 
by means of the context. Accordingly the participial 
adjective haired, being written and printed hcared, 
heard, and heard, is sometimes presented in a form 
identical with the past participle of hear (andire). Here 
is an example from Shakespeare's Kit/// John, v. 2 : 

This un-heard sancinesse and boyish Tcoopes, 
The kincrrtoth smile at. 



where ' un-heard sawcinesse ' is the sauciness of those 
striplings whose faces are hairless, and 'whose chins 
arc not yet fledg'd ' (2 Hen. IV., i. 2). Theobald, 
who must have been ignorant of the fact that unheard 
was merely unhaird under an earlier orthography, pro- 
posed unhaird as an emendation. This is merely an 
example of those orthographies, so fertile in confusion 
and mistake, which coincide where they should diverge, 
and diverge where they should coincide, Wickliff spelt 
/w(/(duriis) herd,\i<Ah forms being a departure from the 
A. S. heard. The Elizabethans, who inherited and 
retained the former 3tyle, spelt herd (armeiitnm) heard ; 
and heard (auditus) hard ; and this last they pronounced 
as we do hard (dwnis) ; a fashion winch is presupposed 
in Thr Taming of the Shrew, ii. ! : 



Well hair y 



willing lard of hearing! 
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mid in parts of Cambridgeshire mid Suffolk we may still 
hear the earns pronunciation. 

Accordingly, those who would contend that these 
various forms of spelling afford evidence of a rudu 
attempt at discrimination and perxevPrnnce, must needs 
admit that the attempt was wholly abortive: for what 
was gained by distinguishing heard, kardfyca&\Am) from 
heard (comatus), was lost by confounding it with hard 
(durus) ; and what was gained by distinguishing hard, 
heard (armentum) from herd (durus), was lost by con- 
founding it with heard (auditus). 

Heard (armentum) occurs in Coriotantf* i. 4, where 
it has been the occasion of an emendation. 
Enter Marlins, cursing. 

All t1i« contagion of the South light on you, 

You shames of Home : you. Heard of Hyles ana Plagues 

Plaiafer you ore, thai you may be nbhorr'tl 

Farther than scene, and one infect snorter 

Against the Wiiidc a mile: you Snide- 

That l>eare the shapes of men, &e. 

The Johnsonian editors read, after Johnson himself, 

you herd of— Boils and pfegnea 

Plaster you o'er, jjp., 

making a break after ' of; as if the violence of Martins' 
passion left him no time to complete his almsiu' epithet 
through the urgency of the imprecation. from John- 
sou to Collier every editor understands by Head, nrmen- 
tum, save the latter, who reads ' unheard-of ' for ' B herd 
of:' a conjecture which, like so tunny other candidates 
for admission into the text, is good ptr w BS a probable 
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misprint, bat bad in this place as a substitute for the 
suspected words. The reason is this. Passion takes con- 
crete forms, and avoids generalities. Martins would, in 
the hands of a master, have been made to denounce a 
specific malady on the Romans, rather than have weakened 
the force of his substantives by the prefix ' unheard-of.' 
But there is yet another reason. We cannot part with 
Heard in the sense of armentum. Twice in this play the 
people are so designated, and once in Julhw Gewr : in all 
with the same contemptuous usage as in the passage under 
consideration. We adduce this passage, not because the 
difficulty admits of removal, but because it does not. It 
isjiist one of those which we must be content to take 
and leave as we find it.. A score of suppositions may be 
made to account for the presence of the preposition ' of.' 
We might treat that preposition as governing ' boils 
and plagues,' with the sense of teith ; or as governed by 
'you herd,' followed by an aposiopesis ; or we might 
make 'ol" an adverb, equivalent to ' oft'! ' and so forth : 
all these expedients being abtmt equally unsatisfactory ; 
and there are still other possibilities to consider. But in 
such a case it is not decision that is required, but faith. 
We must stand by the test, and wait. 

In a similar manner the male deer was symbolized 
by hart and hert ,- but our heart (cor) was generally spelt 
hart, and still earlier hert, so that the alternative was no 
security against confusion. 

The passage quoted from Cor 'tola mis resembles one in 
Tiiiioii of Athens, Act hi. last Scene: 
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Of man and beast the infinite malady 
Crust you quite o'er ! 

and it might be thought that the latter would be of serv- 
ice in construing or correcting the former. This led our 
friend Mr Perkins-Ireland of Knowe-Ware to propose a 
new expedient for restoring the passage in Coriofanm ; 
viz. the supposition that a line is lost ! He would read : 



Tou shames of TLome ! you herd of 

An infinite malady of bods and plagues 
Plaster you o'er, he. 

He argues that the compositor's eye wandered from 'of 
in the first line to ' of ' in the second, whereby he omitted 
the first words of that line ; and he supposes that the 
dotted portion was originally furnished with such words 
as ' timorous deer,' or * heartless hinds.' All which we 
must allow to be very ingenious. But to such a method 
of dealing with a line which is certainly corrupt — and 
the one under consideration is far from being that — 
there is one serious objection, viz. that the supplied 
portions rest on no evidence whatever, presenting but 
one out of a great many equally plausible shifts. If, 
however, it be argued that such phrases as ' infinite 
malady,' ' timorous deer,' &c, arc more likely to be the 
missing words, because they are used elsewhere by 
Shakespeare, it is sufficient to reply, that is a strong 
argument against them: e.g. forasmuch as 'infinite 
malady ' is used in Tiiiwn of Allien* in a precisely 
similar passage, it is most improbable that Shakespeare 
would have employed that phrase in Coriotatma. It 
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will be helpful to know that Shakespeare's text cannot 
be emended in this fashion ; for he never repeats himself 
in repeating the same thought or sentiment.* 

To return from this digression : help and heal (or 
liclc), though two distinct words, must, ages ago, have 
had a common origin, and are often used by Elizabethan 
writers indifferently. Thus, in P/tioravcw /<•'■■! Secrets, 
1582, the second chapter is beaded thus ; ' To helpethe 
Falling Sickncsse in vong children 1 .-' But in the table 
of contents the same chapter is referred to as having the 
title, 'To heale the Falling Sicknes: ' thus showing that 
one and the same sense was attached to both verbs. 
This use is common enough in Shakespeare : 
Love doth to her eves repair 

To hdp him of his blindness. 
And being hdjii inhabits there.- — 

Two Gen!, of Fa-out, iv. S. 
a conceit frequently found in the writers of this time, 
but never more beautifully expressed than here. Again, 
Xnl belphtt/, aeafli'a'my tee. 
But if 1 help, what dA >im promise me ?— 

'.///'* II'M that E»ds //'fit, i. 2. 
though what it doth impart 
H.lp not nt all, but only ease the henri— JSic*. til., iv. 4. 
Turn gidi.lv anil 1"' Iwl/ie by backward turriiiijr. — Jlommavt! Jidief, i. 2. 

Helena, in All's WeU that Emlx WeH, uTidertoolt, not 
what wc mean by help, but the perfect cure of the 
King. We take one example from Milton : 

* Our friend, seeing this in proof, iniliirnaiit.lv disclaims tlic ln- 
tenlion to affirm that the missing words in the second iinc- weiv, lallili-m. 
win, '.111 infinite mrdady '; but ha does not I ell ns what the esaii 
b, Why augment the mass of indefinite eonjeeturesl 




Helping all urchin blasts, ami ill-lurk signs 
That the shrewd miuldlhi:; i.'ll't ilulijrhts to make, 
Which she with precious vial'd liquors heals. — Comas. 8*5-7- 
anil yet one from Df John Hall's Select Observations 
upon English Bodies, 1657 (translated by James Cook), 

and so she was suddenly kript, p. 223. 
That this means perfectly cured is shown by his habit 
of concluding his successful cases in this fashion : 
'and so was cured,' p. 176, ' and in a short time be- 
came well,' p. 207, ' by which lie was wholly de- 
livered,' p. 238. Here, then, wc have help, cure, deliver, 
used synonymously. 

It is remarkable that this sense of help, used by 
every old English writer on Medicine, should have been 
unknown to the commentators on Shakespeare. Yet 
unknown to them it must have been ; for otherwise 
they would not have proposed the emendation of the 
word in some half-dozen passages which almost force 
upon it the medical sense. Let us briefly consider 
these. In the Comedy of Errors, i. 1, the word occurs 
twice in oue line -. 

To seek thy help by beneficial help. 
Though the custom of using the same word in dif- 
ferent senses twice in one line, or even twice in con- 
tiguous lines, is not to be commended, it was common 
nt that day. A better example of this could not be 
found than the line just quoted, or one in Maehelh, v. 8, 

Cleanse the tttiff'tl bosom of Ihat [u-rilous 'luff. 
or one in K. Henry I'., v. 1 ; 
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To England will I Heat, uuil there I'll Heat. 
The late Rev. A. Dyce {A Few Notes an Shakespeare, 
1853, p. 129) gives ii large collection of instances : and a 
further instalment is contributed by Mr Marsh, in his 
Lectures on the Enylhh Language, Lect. xxv. We have 
given a few more in a foot-note. 1 Such instances must 
not be confounded with those which constitute Section 
xliii. of the late W. Sidney Walker's Critical Exam, of 



And 1. 



Their watches 






I'll take my leave 
.i llie hearing of the cause. — 

Meadurefor Measure, ii 
Sound 
ii lo mine cares the outward, watch. — 

Mich. II., x 
If this poor trash of Venice, whom I trash 
For hia quiet hunting.— Othello, ii. 1. 

O give it me, lest thy hard heart do steel it. 
And being lieel'd, soft sighs can never grave it. — 

FwtU Mtf Ado 

Hiiiit added to a river that is rank 

Perforce will force it overflow the bank. ■ ■ / 'mitu and jfioa.iL 

If I could write the beauty of your eve?, 
And in fresh numbers number all your graces, 
The age to come would say, this poet lies, 
Such heavenly touches ne'er loueliL earthly fares. — Sonnet 17. 
Yet some there were, the smaller suuniie were they, 
That joyed to see the surome of all their joy. — 

Our Sartor's Passion, St. 1% (attributed to Nicholas Breton). 
In many places there is the play or the jingle without I he repetition: c, ( 
Cousins indeed, and by their uncle cozeu'il 
Of comfort. — Rick. III., iv. *, 



Why tender's! thou that paper to n 
A look aotender. — Cym&tline, iii. 4 



with 
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tie Text bf Shakespeare, I860, i. p. 278- > In the face 
of so -large an induction one would ^ think tbat.no 
critic of judgment would venture on emendation in 
the 1 passage frdrn the Comedy vf Errors. It must be 
taken that the first kelp means deliverance, the second, 
succour. Yet the link has been tampered with by Pope, 
Steevens, Jackson, CoUier, Singer, and Brae. We spare 
dur readers: an, account of the nostrums of the first five; 
Mr A. R Brae, in his admirable tract, entitled Collier > 



Haply that name of. chaste unhapp'ly set 

This bateless ecjge on his keen appetite. — Lucrece. 

Lean penury within his pen doth dwell, 

That to his subject lends not some small glory. — Sonnet 84. 

This mist, my friend, is. mystical. — Arden of Fevers/iam. - 

I sweare, Aurora, by thy starrie eyes, 

And by those golden Jockes, whose locke none slips. — 

' ' ■ *' Stirling's Aurora, Sonnet x. 

Still finest wits are stilling Venus' rose. — 

Southwell's Saint Peter's Complant. 

I should leave grazing, were I of your flock, 
And onlv live by gazing. — Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 

* • * * 

Since we have locks to safeguard necessaries, 

And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. — Hen. V. t i. 2. • 

Me as his abject object, his eye revil'd. — Hen. Fill., i. 1. ' l 
My Amen to't. All men's.— Hen. Fill., iii. %. ' : :! 

Affection is a coal that must be cool'd. — Venus and Adonis. 

Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew. — Sonnet 86. " 

'That we may praise them, or themselves prize you. — '"*' 

* Herrick, To Mild may, Earl jof Warwick i ; ; ; 
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Coleridge, and Shakespeare, 1861 (pp. 75 and 150), dis- 
cerning with liis usual penetration the sense which the 
passage ought to carry, proposed to substitute hele for 
the first help, which would be acceptable enough, but 
for the fact that help means hele (heal) already. It is 
somewhat curious that helpful ami hcal/l/fnl occur be- 
fore, in tlie same sense ; and that Rowe changed the 
first into helpless; and the editor of the Folio 1032 
changed the second into helpful: so great a fatality 
seems to have invested this family of words, all occurring 
in one scene ! Why ' hapless /Egeon ' was not converted 
by some one into : hopeless xEgeon*, and hopeless (on its 
first or second occurrence in that scene)- was not 
converted into hapless, may well excite our wonder; 
that they escaped, our gratitude ! 

In 2 Hen. IT'., v. 4, help again occurs, and is again 
supplanted. Lord Say thus pleads his cause with Jack 
Cade : 

Long silting to ik-ii-niiim 1 poor ninn's onuses 
Hath made nit- lull or ncknesi Hid diseases. 

To which Cade replies, ' Ye shall have hempen caudle 
then, and the Itelpe of hatchet.' Better sense could not 
be wished : nor do we see how it could be improved in 
any respect. Cade promises that his Lordship's diseases 
shall be administered -to ; he shall have hemp-caudle 
and hatchet-cure : and if it be thought that Cade's small 
wit intended a poor quibble here, here it may be found 
for the seeking ; cord may be suspected under candle, 
and Itelce under heipe, with a side-glance at the saying 
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'to throw the helve after the hatchet/ But there is no 
occasion for this refinement of jest to be found in the 
passage. Now let us see what the critics have saki 
about it. Farmer, with an eye to the latter pun, pro- 
posed to read pap for help, and adopts ' of a hatchet ' 
from the Folio 1632 ; which reading Steevens: and 
Ritson admiringly approve, the former saying, ' The 
help of a hatchet is little better than nonsense..' But 
the sense, notwithstanding, is perfect. Cade proposed to 
cure Lord Say's sicknesses by the aid of ' the sure phy- 
sician death', by giving him the rope or the axe. 
The article inserted by the editor of the second Folio 
is an impertinence. In the cliti. Sonnet, we have : 

I, sick withal, the help of bath desired. 

How poor were the sound had he written, ' the help of a 
bath.' He meant there bath-cure : so in the former 
case he meant hatchet-cure. Finally, Mr A. E. Brae (in 
the work lately cited, p. 150) proposed to substitute hele 
for help in this place also. Pap, helve, and hele agree 
in this : they carry double : each may refer to a part of 
the hatchet, as well as to Lord Say's regimen. But they 
also agree in being impertinent, inasmuch as help in the 
sense of healing is a perfectly satisfactory reading. 

The fatality spoken of is not confined to the Comedy 
of Errors, and 2 Henry IV. In All's Well that Ends 
Well, i. 8, we read, 

He and his physicians 
Are of a mind ; he, that they cannot help him, 
They, that they cannot help. 
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W. Sidney Walter suggests (with considerable doubt, 
however,) that heal should supersede the second help ; 
and the late Mr Samuel Bailey, in contravention of a 
recognised and accepted cauon, would abolish it in 
favour of cure! Once again in 2 Henry VI, ii. 1, we 
have : 

Come, offer nt my alu'iiic, ;md I will help thee ; 
where both Walker and Bailey read heal for help. 



loubt, 
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CHAPTER II, 

ON THE CORRUPT AND OBSCURE WORDS IN SHAKESPEARE. 

T will be perceived that help, and heal, or 
healthy are not mere alternative forms of 
spelling one word ; that in fact we have 
passed from the case of two such forms to that in 
which the orthographies belong to tw r o words, coincident 
in one, at least, of their several significations. Help and 
heal are twins, separable as distinct words, yet having 
the features of a common parent. In Shakespeare we 
find bleak and bleat (balare) ; break atid breach (ruptio) ; 
fhrike arid mate (consors) ; plait and pleach (intextus) ; 
and in other writers attach and attack (manum inicere); 
bak and bat (vespertilio); moke, mote, and moth (blatta) ; 
quilk and quilt (cuicdta) ; reckless and retchless (temerari- 
us) ; where each pair or set of symbols are equivalents 
6f one and the same word. But words which had once 
a strictly equivalent usage sometimes grow into sy- 
nonyms having differences, or even to become the signs 
of distinct Words : e.g. bleak, black, and bleach ; dole and 
dedl ; list and lust ; niarrdw and marry, &c. ; to which 
with* qualification may be added such pairs or sets of 

3 
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words as wake, watch, and Hait ,- ward and guard, Sic. 
Then, to crown the work, they may receive some 
modification of form by association with cognate, or 
even incognatc signs. In this way is the balance of 
change maintained ; for otherwise the loss, through the 
inaccurate or careless use of words, would soon enfeeble 
and debase the language to such an extent, that its 
literature would come to an end, through failure of the 
very moans of expression. 

Such considerations, "with a multitude of others 
which we cannot set forth in this essay, are of the 
greatest, imparlance in the criticism of the text of 
Shakespeare, particularly whore we have to determine 
whether a word be interpretable aa it stands, or a cor- 
ruption demanding emendation. 

The risk of applying conjectural criticism to the 
Still Lion increases as we proceed with our subject. 
Under apparently nonsensical words and phrases often 
lurk a sense and Intelligence the most 'express and 
admirable.' Scarcely a year passes over our heads but 
new light, radiating from Elizabethan lore, shines into 
some 'dark passage' which the commentator with his 
'farthing candle' has carefully shunned, or the. con- 
jectural critic, with Ins ingenuity and felicity, has tinkered 
again and again, and still in vam. An old author, 
writing of the latter, Bays, ' Hoc is the Surgeon of old 
Authors, and heales the wounds of dust and ignorance ' 
{Micm-Qosmograpluc, 1.02S, $. 35). If hodid,it woidd 
be hard to denounce him for probing them. The com- 



plaint, however, is just this, that he does not heal them. 
His surgery not unfrequently is butchery ; but of the 
healing art he knows as little as a barber-surgeon. 
There is an old ' jeast ' of such a one who, having to 
shave a customer, fell to cursing, because he cut his 
thumb, which he had put in his patient's cheek to 
force it out tense and firm. Happily Shakespearian 
barber-surgeons sometimes do this too, and, sadder 
or wiser by experience, handle their author with more 
feeling for the future, or leave him alone. But though 
some notable cures have liecn performed, notwithstand- 
ing, by the regulars of criticism ; there yet remain, 
after all, a number of corrupt places which have per- 
sistently failed to profit by the expurgation of criticism. 
Of single words thus situated there are some thirty 
which thus get referred to tho category of ivimoptal 
vomeute. These, like the finest passages in Shake- 
speare, receive their share of homage. 

First, as lo textual difficulties affecting single words. 
Here arc a sheaf of these ' ugly customers," with must of 
whom every conscientious editor has had a mortal 
struggle, in which he was usually defeated. 



An-heiren. Merry Wives of Wind- Vhurye-honse. Love'* Lilionr-i 

Mr, ii. 1. Lo"sl, v. 1. 

,-fr,;:-;/,>:.„f. Antony iiml Cleo- QHn. Twelfth Nigfet, ii. ft 

patro, i. 5, Vi/mp. Miulii'ili. v. :!. 

Aroint. Macbeth, i. 3. Lear, Vucdnme. ka Yon Like ll. fi, 5. 

iii. 4. Dang. Ajjtony niui CUopfttn, 
lhu-ht, Macbeth, i. 6. v. 2. 

Bout. Tiiri'jn of Alln.'ii-, iii. 6. Emplric^quttck. Coriblanus, ii. I 
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[Nteti Srii.in-h. Tempest, ii. 1. 

'. Winter's Tale, ii. 1. Skaius-matw. Romeo and Juliet, 

1 Hen. IV., ii. 1. Li. -t. 

Hamlet, lii. 2. Strtwhi/. TwelFth Night, ii. 5. 

Meusure for Measure, Fllorxa. Tiraoii of Alliens, iii. 



SmU, \h 

I. -111:! -{/•!., I 

Oui-i/crx. 
Paiocfe. 
Prmzit. 
w. 1 
Runawni/ii. Romeo and Juliet, iii. i. Yaugluin. Hamlet, v. 1. 

From the penultimate word we will call the entire 
class Clhrxah. 

We must allow, at the outset, that few of these 
strange words are utterly hopeless ; that one or two will 
trouble no one's peace any longer; and that some bid 
fair to justify themselves, or to reveal, through their cor- 
ruption, the true words whiMi, owing to the blunder of 
reader, writer, or compositor, suffered this perversion. 
One can hardly doubt that aroint is a true word, though 
it has been often attacked and defended with great 
pertinacity, ingenuity, and learning. Rut, though a true 
word, its exact sense or root-n leaning has not been 
ascertained. It. has been thought to mean, be off, from 
I he A. 8. : anil either//'/ llur h-h'niil, or break thy bar!,-, 
from the French, But anyhow, the phrase, ri/nf thee, 
or curs in an old proverb/* Barkt was corrected by the 
editor of the folio 1 -i 2 ; it is a press-error for martlet. 
Cyme ^eems to be a misprint for cetti, an obsolete form 
of senna, Ami-gaiad is assuredly a misprint ; for if such 
* Mrs Browning lias, 

■ WliisWtl oris arointed Bee,' 
ami iv e observe in I lie .■luiuml World, vol, v., p. 2'.]. 

■ WI.ki wonder Uiat I lie vermin Bed ammtetl,' 



ii word was ever applied to a horse in the sense of //aunt 
in- the forequarters, such a horse would be in Shake- 
Bpeares phrase, shoulder-shot 'ten .* anil most certainly An- 
tony's high-bred charger could not have been that. Surely 
ttr?qgant, raoqpaiiut, or iarmayamit is a more likely correc- 
tion than arm-girt, which has been confidently proposed : 
but nostra judicio, teruurynu/ would be a poor, if not an 
inappropriate epithet for the charger. Charye-houxn is, 
almost certainly. Church-home, and the mis-spelling miiv 
be intentional to indicate the pronunciation, just as, in 
Much Aito About Satliiny, Dogberry's losses may have 
been intended for IfttersttHs, On the other hand, was 
there ever such a word as charye house, for daman cura- 
tloiik ? Scamci* has hitherto presented an irreducible 
crux, and ten substitutes for it have been proposed. But 
we are happy to be able to state that at length it has 
proved its title to its prescriptive place in the text. In 
Norfolk, a scamel is the name for the female pick : this 
being the male of Liiuom rufa, or the Bar-tailed Godwit. 
(See Stevenson's Birth of Norfolk, vol, ii. p. 200. J Still., 
we are not aware of such birds frequenting the rocks for 
breeding. Esil is either EyseU (i.e. vinegar, or worm- 
wood-wine), or the name of a Danish river ( Yssel). Bow, 
one of the most senseless corruptions in all Shakespeare, 
escaped unchallenged, strange to say, till Mr Staunton 
made two guesses at it in his edition of Shakespeare. 
It appears to be a misprint for bed, the termination one 
(instead of ed) having been caught from o//ely or from 
HOW in tlie same line. Assuredly if was there, mid there 
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mily, that Alrihiades would Inive wished to prolong the 
lives of the senators, who were already prepared by their 
servile imbecility for being put away out. of sight! Of 
nui'itraj/.y we shall have somewhat to say hereafter. 
Guesses enow have been made at the words for which 
the rest in our sheaf fflfij have been press- errors i bnt. 
With the exceplion of Empiriekrptlick, dyi/niK-male*, 
and Yant/Iian, they all remain to this day shrouded in 
'hopeless obscurity. As to these throe, Yai/t/liaii may 
he a proper-iuum: j and if such a name be not found 
in records of the time, it may well be a misprint for 
Vaugfaan : which would lie the tapster's name. SK'StW, 
Mr Staunton tells us, used to be heard in the Isle of 
Thani't, in the sense of scapegrace^ but we do not 
agree wilh Mm that this fact removes all difficulty 
with the word. Enipirirkquliek till the advent of 
the lYvkiiis-impiKliire, was always turned into rmjiirii: 
or nnoirir!,; and, we think, rightly so. It seems clear 
that EiHpinrkipifiek belongs to B Very definite cli-'w 
of misprints, which we may call (Ir/jjlicafirr. Here 
are a few examples of the class, observed bv the 
write]' : —llrxpt'clicfrUre for reaper/ ire, in the office-Copy 
of a will : a,riomoinnlii for a.riom'itfi, in Whewell's Pliih- 
-s'lp/ii/ of Disvovfry, I860, p. 144: pi/ririfir for pwritip, 
in the (frst folio of Shakespeare. And still more to the 
purpose is the i'ullowiisg : 'the whirhc * * they ad- 
judged for praita#thfiri/fa/x and tokens of the Kvnges 
deth : ' in Fabynn's Clt/Vj/if/p, vnl. j. c 24#: where the 
world <iii>;it><:ti,j!'i/h/n is a misprint totjproitoetifiieit. This 
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is aq error xrf near kiri to Empirickqutkk ; and exempli- 
-fiea the tendency .of /writers and compositors to repeat 
some syllable in a word which is susceptible of two forms 
•of spelling : as, in this case, with a qu 9 or a ck. In prac- 
tice we bme often found ourselves anticipating, the term- 
inal consonants of the next word, in the one we happened 
to be writing : as make work for may work ; make speak 
for may speak ; and so forth : and in the first edition of 
The Still Lion, at p. 209 of the Jahrbuch, the former 
error of writing was actually made in the copy, and set 
up, without being subsequently detected : whereby a 
second misprint was grafted upon a line in the Tempest, 
as if in compensation for losing the one we had it in 
hand to expose and correct. So it came to pass that the 
very page containing our remarks on duplicative errors, 
presented an example of the very kind. Of the residue of 
the words in our sheaf, all of which are mere printer's 
sphinx-riddles, ducdame (which, like aroint and prenzie, 
has the distinguished honour of occurring several times 
in the text of Shakespeare) has been regarded as a 
nonsensical refrain ; and in support of that view Mr J. 
O. Phillips (Halliwell) cites, from the burden of an old 
song, dusadam-me-me. But such refrains are common 
enough ; and if one could only be sure that ducdame is 
no more than such a refrain, one would not be solicitous 
about its pedigree. Allowing it to be such a refrain, 
and therefore one in which no meaning would be looked 
for, is it likely that Amiens would have been made to 
show such solicitude about it ? Had it been, for instance, 
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</iiii-(Ii/n/-c.niii-da7>, thrice repeated, would Shakespeare 
have made him ask. Jacques, ' What's that dati-ilt/n/- 
n' in -ilit)/ .' ' Surely not. 

To conclude this chapter, we sidd five petty Ullorx- 
ala, which demand and admit of a simple remedy : 

' meant damnable.'— Alt .v Well that Eiuh Well, iv. 3: 
read, with Hanmer, most (moast). 

'pat/i thy native semblance on.' — Jidim Ctesar, ii. 1 : 
read, with Coleridge, put. 

' As thick as tale.'— Macbeth, i. 3 : read, with Kowe, 
hail. 

'pith and moment.' "i Hamlet, iii. 1 

' When oni' deep plots do pail.' ) and v. 2 : 
read, with the Mas, pitch and/////. 



CHAPTER III. 






HFFICULT PHRASES IN SHAKESPEARE, AND 
THE DANGER OF TAMPERING WITH THEM. 



UT the critic is in danger of assuming, on in- 
sufficient evidence, that not a word only, 
hut an entire, sentence, owes its obscurity to 
the corruption of words by scribes and printers. It is 
convenient to consider phrases under three heads : 
iifioiiix, itJinlixMN, and -idirixim : which may be briefly 
explained as follows : — 

All living languages arc in a state of continuous 
change. Not only do words fall into disuse, antl others 
accrue to the general stock, not only do the orthographic- 
al forms in which they are presented to the eye undergo 
change, but each several word is ever more or less 
changing its meaning, both in scope and in force. 
Some words (like shift secure) obtain a signification 
directly contrary to their former meaning ; or (like lei, 
prevent) retain two contra rv meanings at onec. Others 
(like knave, ptefie, lewd) pass from R respectable to a 
disreputable sense ; while others (like liberh/, practice, 
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occupy* convey) throw off their disreputable association, 
and become honourable symbols of speech. The literal 
sense of some gives way to the figurative, and, perhaps 
more rarely, the reverse ; and a word which has done 
duty as one part of speech becomes another. But not 
only do words thus change ; but all kinds of expression 
written and spoken change also. The normal affinities 
of parts of speech constitute the idiom: the singular 
phrase, which does not conform to the idiomatic con- 
struction, is the idioii&m. There remain phrases and 
words peculiar to some creative writer ; these we call 
■ic/itisms {Ifaw/Mi); Thus it appears that the idiom is 
a regular, the idiolmn a proverbial, and the idiom a 
private and peculiar mode of phraseology. At present 
we shall confine our remarks to complete sentences, and 
the changes and corruptions of sentences ; passing by 
that intermediate class of corruptions which involve 
several words, but not an entire phrase. 

The idioms of a language change, but slowly, under 
dialectical and colloquial influences ; and apart from 
those influences, scarcely change at all. lint idiotisius 
are .constantly slipping out as pedantries, and creeping 
in as slang. Shakespeare's works, like all the literature 
of his day, as might be expected, contain many idioms 
which by this time have become obsolete or dead. The 
worst Of it is, that we read him so much, and with so 

* 'A captain! TIicpi' villains will make the word "captain " as 
odious us the word " occupy ", which was an cxi'i'llcul flood word before 
it was ill-sorted.' — 2 lien. II'., ii. 4. This word is now restored to 
its old respectability. 
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little appropriate knowledge and steady reflection, that 
we get habituated to the look and sound of his phrase- 
ology, and conic at last to think We understand it, mis- 
taking the familiar for the intelligible. The same has 
come to pass of the Authorised Version of the Holy 
Scriptures. Such an idiom as is involved in the sen- 
tence, ' I do the [thee] to wytene [understand] that it 
is made be [by] enchancement,' in Mauiidevile's i'oiat/e 
a:/-/ Tntniifr (\,d. 1322-16), is as dead as a door-nail; 
yet we have the same, L We do you to wit of the grace 
of God,' in the A. V. ; and we read this over and over 
again, and get so used to it, that it conies upon us as 
tlie voice of an old familiar friend, while it is as unin- 
telligible as an unknown tongue, and was obsolescent 
when King James' Bible was first printed. How often, 
too, have wc read the lines in Hamlet, v. 2, 

Does it lint, think line, stand me now upon, 

* * * * is't not perfect eon^iciur, 

To quit him with this ami ? 

but to how many readers is this idiotism intelligible P 
"For one thing, that passage is absurdly pointed in most 
editions of the play ; the true cons truet ion being, that the 
idiotism in question governs the infinitive, ' To quit (re- 
quite) him with this arm.' The same expression is em- 
ployed in three other places in Shakespeare : viz. Rich. 
II. ii. 3 ; Mich, III. iv. 2 ; and Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 
1. See also Romeo mid Juliet, ii. 8 (' I stand on suihieu 
haste' — but which is not identical with the expression 
in question). It is usually expfaihed correctly iu an- 



notated editions ; but the editors satisfy themselves h\ 
quoting from other parts of Shakespeare in illustration 
of it. AVe give two contemporary examples from other 
works : 

Tbeii they arc worthy to lie hanged eternally in Hel, tlmt "ill not 
most gladly, * • » come to heare. tiie eteniall God the ting of 
heaven hixnselfe speake, who doth pronounce, kc, &c. , , . which to 
heare, marke, remember, and observe, it stands us upon. — Tjiip ton's Too 
yood to be true, 1380, p. 35. 

It was concealed, and therefore stnnds upon, 
Whether through our advice von will be saved, 
Or in hia heavily enrvnils be. en-graved. 

Oijiid and Psi/cAr,h\ Shakerley Slarmion, 1637. 

Again, how often have we read that inimitable scene 
in 2 Hen. IV. i. 2, where TYilstaff says of his mercer, 

A whoreson Achitophel ! i rascally yea-forsooth knave ! to bear a 
gentleman in hand, and then stand upon security. 

This idiotism also oceans in sis. other places in 
Shakespeare i viz. The Taming of the Shrew, iv. 2 ; 
Much Ado About Xot/iint/, iv. 1. ; Measure far Measure, 
i. 5; Cpii.be/ine, v. 5; Macbeth, iii. 1; Hamlet, ii. 2. 
Examples of this are commoner in Elizabethan literature, 
than of the former. Here are rive: 

There he many diseases in ihc bodies of men and bensls which he 
[the Devil] seeth will breakc fourth unto lameness* or unto death, he 
beareth the Witches in hand lie doth them. 

Giffiird's Dialogue Concerning WiMwa and WiMwruft, 101)3. Ep. 

And yet murli worse is it to make them to mary by striving and 
hate, tlircatning, and sute : as when they goe to htwe together, the mail 
for the woman, benrhg her in kand that shec is his wife : — Vivas' I»- 
ttruct'w,! of a G&rutittn Woman (E, Bjrd), \yri. Sig. X i. 
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And as for tlie manner of his Apostaoy or backsliding, the priest 
hirnselfe, uay the pnvtie hirnselfe, nay we our selves know to he farre 
otherwise then they woidde faine here bears ua in hand. — Racster, 
1598, last page. 

And agaiae, those which being hitherto borne in ktutde thai men's 
soules returue againe on earth, » * • will confesse. the like. — 
Of Ghaut** and Spiritee, 1596. To the Eeader. 

Salomon teacheth us to chasten children with the rod, and so to 
make them stand in awe : he doth not say, we must heart them in hand 
they shall be devoured of Bugges, Hags of the night, and such like 
monsters. Ibid., p. 21. 

(It also occurs at pp. 27, 31, 33, 53, 187, 210, and 
211 of this curious and instructive treatise, which is a 
translation of the well-known work, De Lenianbim, of 
Lavaterus ; aud it is common in Ben Jonson, Heywood, 
and the early dramatists.) The phrase is of great an- 
tiquity. The earliest example mat baa come under our 
notice is in Drant's Horace's Sat. (Sig. A it.) 156(3, but 
is there in the form to hold me in hand, in the sense of 
persuade, simply. As to the meaning of these idiot- 
isms, To stand upon is to be incumbent on. To bear in 
hand is to inspire misplaced confidence or belief. 

It were easy to multiply to any extent examples of 
obsolete idiotisms : for further illustration take these 
four: In die and tin- hi/ a ///in//; to remember one's 
courtesy ; to cry ok a thing : to cry game ,- all of which 
have been mercilessly handled by the editors and com- 
mentators. In cases where a few examples of the phrase 
have been discovered in contemporary literature the 
love of emendation lias yielded to tlie force of evidence. 



S»U, liumlel. 

/,;„./-,/. i. ..,-,.>. Winter's Tule, ii, l. 
Oaagert. I Hen. IV., ii. 1. 
Paiocke. Hamlet, iii. 2. 
Prmzit. Mesi*iire for Measure, 

iii. 1. 
Ihijiinrsnin. liomeo ami Juliet, i 



ScameU, Ter 

,S,v,.■,■ , ,l.>-..l^^/(•■> , . 



liiHik-o r-iml Juliet, 



Sd-f (•/'■/. Twelfth Night, ii 
Vlieim, Tiraou of Athei 



YuiKjkon. Hamlet 



From the penultimate word we will call the entire 
class Ullorxals. 

We must allow, at the outset, that few of these 
Strange words are utterly hopeless ; that one or two will 
trouble no one's peace any longer; and that some bid 
fair to justify themselves, or to reveal, through their cor- 
ruption, the true words which, owing to the blunder of 
reader, writer, or compositor, suffered this perversion. 
One can hardly doubt that arotvt is a true word, though 
it has been often attacked and defended with great 
pertinacity, ingenuity, and learning. But, though a true 
word, its exact sense or root-meaning has not been 
ascertained. It, has been thought to mean, be off, from 
the A. S. : ami either //<■/ l/nv M/W, or hmik tin/ hark, 
from the French. But anyhow, the phrase, rijnt thee, 
occurs in an old proverb.* liaritt was corrected by the 
editor of the folio 1632 ; it is a press-error for ■inaHleL 
C///)/c .seems to be a misprint for cvnv, an obsolete form 
o\ .-:r,t,!/t. Arm-yamt ia assuredly a misprint ; for if such 



' Wliiskui'il eats iirij'iittrtl llii-,' 
.serve in the .lir/m ■/ World, v.il. v.. p. 39, 
' What wonder that t.ln' vermin tin) io-iiiiil.nl 
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;i wind was ever applied to ;i horse in tlie sense dLgamt 
in the forequapten, such a horse would be in Shake- 

speare's phrase, BftottUkr-skottm .- «iul most certainly An- 
tony's high-bred charger could not have been that. Surely 
arrot/eiiil, rawpattnl, or tarmatjattnt is a more likely correc- 
tion than aent-t/iti, which has been confidently proposed : 
but noaUv jitd'tcio, termagant would lie a poor, if not an 
inappropriate epithet for the charger. Cfiarffe-A<W6 is, 
almost certainly, Chan-h-hitiM, and the mis-spelling may- 
be intentional to indicate the pronunciation, just as, in 
Mack Ado About \"t///iu/, Dogberry's losses may have 
been intended far lattymite. On the other hand, was 
there ever such a word as c&atye houaif, for demta rela- 
tion is .' Seamel-s has hitherto presented an irreducible 
crux, and ten substitutes for it have been proposed. But 
we are happy to be able to state that at length it. lias 
proved its title to its prescriptive place in the text. In 
Norfolk, si scant el is the name for the female pick: this 
being the male of Lintma rttfa, or the Bar-tailed Godwiti 
(See Stevenson's Birds 0/ A or/oil, vol. ii. p. 260.) Still, 
we are not aware of such birds frequenting the rocks for 
breeding. Ssil is either Ei/sell (i.e. vinegar, or worm- 
wood-wiue), or the name of a Danish river ( Yssel). Bone, 
one of the most senseless corruptions in all Shakespeare, 
escaped unchallenged, strange to say, till Mi Staunton 
made two guesses at it in his edition of Sbakespeare. 
It appears to be a misprint for bed, the termination mm 
(instead of ed) hnving been caught from waif or from 
untie in the same line. Assuredh it was three, n\\<\ there 
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Where that evidence cannot lie adduced the sus 
phrase falls an easy prey to 'conjectural felicity,' 
to barbarous innovation. 

The slow and comparatively slight changes which 
the true idioms of the language have undergone, do, in 
fact, occasion the critic no difficulty. The expression 
No is? (for Is not ?), No did? No have? is a totally 
obsolete idiom; one instance of which occurs in Shake- 
speare, viz. in King John, iv. 2, where ' \o had ' of the 
Folio has been usually altered iuto Had none. (See 
Notes and Queries, 1st S. vii. 520 & 503.) The use of 
the relative absolute (with active or neuter participles) 
was in use as late as Locke : at least three instances of it 
are in Shakespeare : viz. two in The Tempest, i. 2 (' Who 
l/aving, &c., he did believe,' &c, 'A noble Neapolitan, 
&c, who being, &c., did give us '), and one in Lore* 
Labours Lost, i. I (' Who dazzling so, that eye shall be,' 
&c), in the first of which the seeming solecism has given 
occasion to several emendations. The suppression of the 
relative as subject was almost as normal a usage as its 
expression; and in some half-dozen places in Shake- 
speare, where such is the construction, the text has been 
conjectural]}' altered. But above all other peculiarities 
of the Elizabethan idiom was that of inflectional conjuga- 
tion, e.g. the use of the third person plural in s or th, 
which in the case of Shakespeare has been almost always 
regarded as a grammatical inaccuracy ! Some critics 
have gone so far as to reflect on Shakespeare's imperfect 
education, and to attempt the poor joke, that if, as Mi 
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Halliwell asserts, he did go to Stratford Grammar 
School, he mu&t have learnt anything but grammar! 
Another explains the apparent irregularities in Shake- 
speare by the supposition that 'the thought blew the 
language to shivers', which, it appears, is a natural cha^ 
racteristic of literary Genius, I- Accordingly it has been 
deemed an act of kindness to cure him of those defects. 
So it has happened that the editors have corrected his 
grammar, as well as modernized his spelling ; but in 
doing this they have betrayed an amount of ignorance 
for which they wcmld not otherwise have had the dis- 
credit. The Still Lion has been amply avenged 

on His FOES. 

After all that a sound knowledge of English Lite- 
rature and of the evolution of the English Language^ 
with the concurrence of conjectural skill, can effect in 
vindicating and restoring the genuine text of Shake- 
speaxe, there still reinain a number of corruptions which", 
like the Ullorxals, are mere printers' Sphinx-riddles'. 
These, however, unlike the Ullorxals, consist of severaji 
entire words, and are cases not so much of corrupt 

1 ■ 

words as of corrupt phrases ; and, while it is possible 
that spine of these are pure idiasms, it is much more 
probable that they are idiotisms of the time or textual 
corruptions. Among this numerous family are the fol- 
lowing, which will serve as samples of the class : 

1. I see that men make ropes in such a scarre 

.. ■'■■ •*•■. '• 

That well forsake ourselves. 

AIVs Well that Ends Well, iv. % 
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It is M IBwS*, 
For we. would count jjivu mueli lo as violent theft* 
Anil rob iu the behalf of charity, -Tro'tlitx nml Vvi-hhuUi. v. .3. 
iiiu:L monster-like, lie shewn 
For poor'st diminutive*, for dolls ; 

A.irf.uiitj tind Cleopatra, 
The. dram of«lle 
Doth all tlit noble substance of a doubl 
To his own scandal. — Haiald, i, 1. 
That T bad no angry wit to be u lord, 

Timen >,f Aflt<?».u i. 



.10. 

; 

■ii 



6, I would the; would forge I me, like tin; virtues 

Which our diviuea lose by 'em.—Coriohiim, ii. :■>. 

From the first of these examples, I call the family 
Bope-scarre.?. In dealing with these the success of (lie 
critic has been iufiiiitesimally small. We are indebted to 
the collations in the Cambridge Edition of Shakespeare 
(supplemented by two conjectures, one by the late Rev. 
Dr Wellesley, and one by ourselves) for the numbers in 
the following table. If these numbers do not fairly repre- 
sent the relative difficulty of these passages, they will at 
least testify to the absolute difficulty of all, and of the 
ill success that has rewarded criticism. It should be 
borne in mind here, that to the obscurity of the passage 
must be added the dulncss of the critic. The difficulty 
may lie, as it often does in fact, as much in the percep- 
tions of the recipient, as in the obscurity of the phrase- 
ology to be received. 

1, 19 conjectures. 4, 40 conjectures. 
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It would be a thankless task to specify the actual 
number of Rope-scarres in the entire text of Shake- 
speare. The list is considerable : but to our mind, the 
wonder is that the text is, on the whole, so free from 
misprisions and dislocations. When we consider the 
misprints which disfigure modern books, even those 
which have received the most vigilant and jealous super- 
vision^ both of Editor and of Reader, it is to be expected 
that, at a time when printing was not conducted on so 
methodical a plan as at present, and when important 
works were generally issued without any regular edito- 
rial supervision, the first Edition of Shakespeare should 
exhibit a harvest of typographical casualties, On the 
whole we are disposed to regard that edition as being 
quite as free from typographical errors as the majority of 
dramatic works of that time. Moreover, we are con- 
vinced that much of the obstinate intractability of these 
Rope-scarres, is due to the intermixture of obsolete 
phrases, Shakespearian idiasms, or forgotten allusions, 
with certain typographical errors ; so that it is not sur- 
prising that the mere conjectural critic should find him- 
self unable to set them right by the mere exercise of his 
ingenuity and taste. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



\\ l-:KAM[SA'NO\ AND 1) V. V I ■: N S !■: OF CERTAIN WORDS AND 
PflRASES' IN SHAKESPEARE, WHICH HAVE SUITER ED 

the wrongs or emendation. 



PIE three foregoing chapters are intended rather 
for warning than for the value of the criticisms 
which they contain. Let ns now apply our- 
selves to a selection of passages, which have leeched 
the doubtful benefit of conjectural emendation. Our 
warning has been somewhat prolix ; but our best excuse 
will be found in the treatment to which portions of the 
test of Shakespeare have been subjected at the hands of 
hie censors aud critics. So capricious are the objections 
preferred against particular words and phrases, that it is 
: Impossibility to anticipate them. Accordingly 
the antiquarian of the English Language, n ho essays the 
vindication of the old text, labours under an immense dis- 
advantage. To learn the arknow lodged peculiarities aud 
difficulties of that text is a labour of love ; and to store 
them up aud retain all the salient points of Shakespeare's 
phraseology in an ever ready and lively memory, is but 
a light prelude to the business that is to follow. With 



these matters ertr consciously before him— 'full ol' eves 
before and behind '—the critic wades through a huge 
store of the literature of the Kith and 17th centuries, 
noting down evcrv word, phrase, and allusion, which 
can by any possibility throw light on the te\t of bin 
venerated author. This is the toil which has been 
achieved by nil the leading editors t'nnn Steevens to 
Dvce, with a few exceptions, winch it is as well to for. 
get. Fit propedeutic is such a course of study mid 
discipline to the more genial and graceful duties of 
vci'bal criticism ! The labour achieved, the preliminary 
requirement complied with at the cost of much time and 
effort, some vain reader, of blissful ignorance but of 
lively fancy, conceive* ;i liking for what lie pleasantly 
regards as the griiif of criticism, and rushes into the 
columns of some periodical, such as the Jlltatfptnii, or 
NoIi-h /'in/ Qiitrtcs; to proclaim with flourish of trum- 
pets a new reading. His conjecture is. as a matter of 
course, described as " an undoubted restoration of a 
passage which has for two centuries and a half defied 
exposition or correction ! * Then follows, equally as a 
matter of crtVafree; the discovery of a mare's nest. The 
would-be critic has mistaken the sense of a passage both 
well known and perfectly understood ; whereupon he 
proposes what he takes fof a now conjecture, hut which 
in many cases is an old and not very creditable ac- 
quaintance, wtiuwc familiar features may he seen recorded 
in sonic t'lniuriuu Itorfii* .v/,ww, under the s;iiic(iun of « 
venerable name. In a few of such cases it is no great 



tax on tlic antiquarian to produce his anilim ■iiv fdi 
adhering to the old text : Imt where there art; so many 
■ HkIihiojhIs in the field', one naturally anil reasonably 
grudges the superfluous labour of vindicating what had 
neuT been injuriously assailed. He rightly feels that 
faith in the prodigious learning of a AValker or a Dyce 
is a simple duly with learners ; and that for them to 
put a word or phrase on its I rial merely because they 
1 dnn'i seem to see it ', is an impertinence, against which 
even well-inl'iirined and cumpeteiit editor would jea- 
lously guard his columns. In some eases, however, the 
vindication of a challenged expression in Shakespeare is 
inconclusive, by reason of the very absurdity of the 
challenge, We have mora than oncfi seen an expression 
denounced as senseless, which assuredly had never occa- 
sioned the slightest difiiculty with any one ; and for this 
very reason, no critic had ever thought it worth white 
to register the instances of its use which had occurred 
in the course oi' his reading. We ourselves have noticed 
a peculiarity of language occurring over and over again, 
of which we did not stop to record a single example, 
because its employment by Shakespeare had never pro- 
voked remark, mid seemed unable to afford a IbufhoM 
for suspicion. Vet we have lived to see the passage in 
which it occurred obelized as an 'unsuspected corrup- 
tion', and to find ourselves incapacitated, through the 
waul of superhuman prescience, for the work of vindi- 
cation. Tt is impossible to stop every cranny against 



the aggression of a misplaced ingenuity, which ' infects 
unseen ', rind corrupts the text it seems to restore. 

As the inquirv we are about to institute is 'of I he 
dust dustv ' in its extreme dryness ami in the antiquity 
of tin literature which will illustrate it, we will pre- 
face it. with a couple of relevant anecdntes. As both 
ate derived from flic store of our forgetive friend Mr 
Perkins-Ireland, wo will not vouch for their literal 
truth. He tells us that a literary boro of his acquaint- 
ance came to him one day with a pocket edition of 
Shakespeare, in which a well-known line in Kin/j -Iv/m 
thus stood : 

' Ben; Bnokc ;iml Ca&dte B&afl oof rwtr-v: nil.- back.' 

The bore was swelled with the importance of a critical 
discovery : his ' business looked out of him '. ' A re- 
storation ! ' he triumphantly e\i:'l;iimed, pointing to the 
line, in which over the antepenult he had written the. 
word, curae^. ' Course,' said lie decisively, ' is a misprint 
for curse.' Mr Perkins-Ireland was taken aback by the 
apparent felicity of the conjecture; but promptly asked 
his friend fur his proofs. Thereupon the bore produced 
an extract from page 17 of Lnpton's Too good In In- fme 
(an ominous title !), which ran thus : 

'Tlie best thing the Pope can do a to curse tuni out again, with 
BpI, Bonk.', and Candle,' 

This he followed up with another from page 98 of 
jtriaato'a .Sm-/i VIoiwIh (im-rrniutf Unlit', 



Scotch jig, a measure, and n ciriqm-paea,' began to lie 
ashamed of his precipitation, if not of his imgmuajty. The 

fact is, that emendation is always a ticklish business. The 

CRITIC CAN SEVER TELL WHETHER THE LlON IS DEAD, 
AS1,i;i!P, Oil ONLY SHAMMINO SLEEP. He TAKES A DEAL 
OE WALKlMMiOUND, AND TICKLING WITH A LONG STRAW, 
AND POKING WITH A STICK, BEPOIU'. OWE C V\ HE UKASON- 
ABLY SURE THAT IT IS SAFE TO COME TO CLOSE QUARTERS 
WITH HIM. 

We will now proceed to consider in detail a dozen 
selected characteristics of Shakespeare's text. 

1, It is remarkable that it. is not the most difficult, 
passages in Shakespeare that have occasioned the 
greatest dispute: ou the contrary, the most hotly con- 
tested questions relate to passages of which the only 
fault in the eyes of a competent critic is, that the sense 
is perhaps too obvious. No one, attentively considering 
such passages, can fail to find some sense, though per- 
haps every one feels tluit after all the sense intended by 
Shakespeare has eluded his vigilance, and believes that 
something better remains to be found in the text, or, 
failing that, to be found for it. In such speculation, 
whether of investigation or of tentative substitution, 
there is, on the whole, much good ; provided the critic 
does not overlook what is ' under his nose ', which is, in 
so many places, the very sense which ought to put a 
term to further speculation. Here i-^ an example in 
point. Juliet., impatiently awaiting the advent of 
Romeo to her nuptial coucb, thus invokes the Night, 
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And as for the manner of his Apostaey or backsliding, the priest 
himselfe, nay the partie himselfe, "ay we our stives know to lie larre 
otherwise then they woulde fame here bears us in- hand. — Rnester, 
159S, lost page. 

And agaiue, those which being hitherto borne in hands that men's 
soules returne againe on earth, *■ * * will confesse the like.— 
Of Ghodtt and SpirUes, 1596. To the Header. 

Salomon teacheth us to chasten children with the rod, and so to 
make them stand in awe : he doth not say, we must bears them iil hand 
they shall be devoured of linages, Hugs of the night, and such like 
monsters. Ibid., p. 21. 

(It also occurs at pp. 27, 31, 32, 53, 187, 210, and 
211 of this curious and instructive treatise, which is a 
translation of the well-known work, Be Lemurihus, of 
Lavaterus ; and it is common in Ben Jousou, Heywood, 
and the early dramatists.) The phrase is of great an- 
tiquity. The earliest example that lias come under our 
notice is in Brant's Horaces Sat. (Sig. A u.J 1566, but 
is there in the form to hold one in hand, in (he sense of 
persuade, simply. As to the meaning of these idiot- 
isms, To aland upon is to be incumbent on. To bear in 
hand is to inspire misplaced confidence or belief. 

It were easy to multiply to any extent examples of 
obsolete idiotisms : for further illustration take these 
four: to die and tire tig a tfiifta ; to remember one's 
courtesy .■ to cry ok a thing ; 'to cry game ; all of which 
have been mercilessly handled by the editors and cum- 
lucntators. In cases where a Few examples of the phrase 
have been discovered in contemporary literature the 
love of emendation lias yielded to the force of evidence. 
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deserter are special senses both of runagate :iml of run- 
away. The more general signification of either word is, 
one who having treacherously acquired anything (news 
or goods), makes off with it, runs /tuny to escape detec- 
tion and appropriate what lie lias so obtained, In this 
sense Shakespeare may very well have used the word in 
Romeo and Juliet, But again, vagabonds who haunt 
the streets towards dusk for dishonest, purposes might 
be very well called runagates or runaways. Or, once 
more, riinairrty.? may describe those who were hostile to 
the union of Romeo and Juliet, and who would not 
scruple to use any means to discover Romeo's intended 
visit, and to place obstacles in his way. It will be 
observed that the textual word ' ruu-awayes ' may stand 
either for runaways! or for rnnau-ags ,- and if satisfactory 
sense can be made of either, surely emendation is an 
impertinence. Mr N. J. Ilalpin, in a remarkable Essay 
printed among the Shakespeare Society's Papers and 
called ' The Bridal Runaway ', has made out a very 
strong case for the latter form, taking Runaway as the 
epithalamial sobriquet of Love. But even if that view 
should be decided against, we have still the former, 
which, as we have shown, admits of ample jus Li Meat ion. 
Our own impression is that Shakespeare is using the 
word as a plural possessive — nmawoyx eyes. He might, 
for the sense, have just as well have employed runagates' ; 
but not for the verse ; for though in runagateti he would 
preserve the symptosis of the run and Rom, lie would 
lose that of the ways' and WW*. 
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But not only is rnnawrii/s defensible, nut it is easily 
shown to be tlie appropriate word for the place. Juliet 



Spred thy close Curfcuiii' Lovi.'-iiei'forniuig nijiht, 
That niu-ii waves eyes may winke, 

What eyes ? To answer which question we must de- 
termine what eyes are made to wink, or are deprived of 
their function, as a con&guence of the advent of Night. 
Shakespeare might have used a very reprehensible meta- 
phor, and spoken of Bay's eyes, as some of his contem- 
poraries did: but the winking of Day's eyes, and the 
closure of Night's curtain, are one and the same thing, 
not distinct operations of which the one is dependent 
upon the other. So, despite Mr Dyce's deliverances, 
tXose eyes are excluded from the possibilities of the case. 
Shakespeare might also, and with great propriety, have 
spoken of Night's eyes, meaning the stars; but unless 
by ir'ail: he meant finnhh, the closure of Night's cur- 
tain, so far from being the condition upon which the 
stars arc made to wink, or are veiled, is in fact the only 
occasion of their shining forth : so Night's eyes arc 
equally excluded. Despite Walker and Mitford, no 
poet speaks of the Moon's ttjfes ; but it' Shakespeare had 
ever done so, he would not have done so here ; for the 
advent of Night only serves to make her Brighter. 
Lastly, can the eyes alluded to be those of either or 
both of the lovers. To answer this we must consider 
the next line: 
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■Flint n 

Leape to these a 



may wiuke, and Motiiw 
, nntalkt of anil unsepnc, 



from which it. appears that tlie winking of those eyfiis is 
the condition precedent of Romeo's security from de- 
tection : and it would be an insult to common sense to 
inquire whether the closing of Juliet's eyes, or of 
Romeo's eyes, could contribute to that result. Similarly, 
the twinkling of the stars, brought out by the approach 
of night, could not help to ensure Romeo's immunity 
from suspicion ; so that cannot be the winking contem- 
plated by Shakespeare. We are thus driven into a 
corner, and are obliged to find the objects connoted by 
rtt/ia.tv>i>/x in those who, but for the darkness, might spv 
out the approach of the lover, and betray the secret to 
parties interested in the frustration of his design; or 
even hi thuse very parties themselves ; or in both ; in a 
word, we must understand by r//itawat/x, persons secretly 
on the watch to thwart the assignation of the lovers.* 

There is nothing unusual, recondite, or far-fetched, 
in this explanation : yet the bpjk of the critics will not 
hnvc it. Docs it not make one blush for mortal dulness 

• Mr F. J. Fmnivall takes tin's view in a letter m the ! Aca2m$ 
(Marcli 21, ISM). Alter tooting F,igitiJ\ Hor/^r, I/orlmr, (kr. from 
I'utL'i'Live Kill, he efiuehiilps, " Sh;ikspevr's ninawtiyes, inn finite?, or 
runabouts, ivcrt* the nn^urx tlrx rrn-s with a, i.Iid'erenl objeet, men who'tl 
leave no young lovex* ' vntalkt of and vuswne" 1 , while the H<iht 
lusted." Bui -"tl'T ■'<■■• rim lie fniplrilirs, after &otjfr8ve, to wnlk this 
■ i j,i'i:iiilly ,-it Mi-lii. \a tat Hit town tami." A jWw* ''>■• 
nut then is the tast person to allow a iioetiinml nsiiijnal i..xi 
lii- vigilance. He :it leasl is no winker. 
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that, such a passage should have been singled out for 
almost exhaustive emendation? Perhaps tlie best way 
of presenting these conjectures is to classify them under 
the lending conceptions which gave them birth. 

(1) It is conceived that, run-atoaybs is a misprint for the 
proper name of the source or sources of daylight, 
moonlight, or starlight, Hence We arc favoured 
with ."> conjectures ; Lima*, Mitford ; Cynthia's, 
Walker: Uranaf?\ Anon. : Titans, Bullock : wan- 
tlvriiiy {iranderiiH/ rys being the planets), (.If/ten- 
sum August (I, 1S70). 
) It is conceived that, ntii.turaycx is a misprint for 
some word of which the iast syllable is day's. 
This gives us 4 more: rude day's, and soon dag's, 
Dyce : mi any daifx, Clarke: -noondays, Anon. 

(3) It is conceived that riin-aici/yes is a misprint for 

the name of a mythical person. This give> us $ 

■ more: /// SiHawfljfii (i. c. the Sflw)j Warburton : 

ihi- riniittcmf *, Capcll ; BitMtktHt, Heath : Rj.'/iomy* 

(i. c. lle/iommt'n), Mason. 

(i) It is conceived tliat. the tir.-t Syllable of rnn-ii/rayi-x 
is a misprint for suit. This gives us |., mir bring 
already mentioned. Sun a /nay, Taylor: i/in-airah/'s, 
Brady : xi/n-OH-i'/iry, M v lbvaiiK' : -v/nny day's, 
Clarke (as before).* 

(5) It. is conceived that the misprint is in the last syl- 



O.. «EUIg Ult [Wbof Mr IVrliiiiK-lri'liiinl lii:ili<-ii>i 

uKidhiT -=■■■■ .i le has «ir. i ■ i ■'[:-■: < I to ii.i.i (f ratify - fgfvt 
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lable only of rt/u-a,ra//r«. [phis gives us 5 more : 
/■t-///.y/'fr\\ Beckett : r/ru~a/rai/, BlaekstOIie : rff#- 
<t-<truti, Taylor : niu-rdioitl*, Keightley : n/nmi;at/ 
spiesi H. K. 

(6) Ii is conceived that ware, or wa?w, formed part of the 
word for which ruri-awai/es stands. This gives us 
3 more. Unawaf£8, Jackson : unwary, Taylor : 
wargonen' , Anon. 

(7) A class to which we may assign various conjectures 

which do not fall in the other six. We have 
rumourous and rumourers , Singer: enemies, Collier: 
roavinae, Dyce : yonder, Leo : ribald*, ami roaming. 
Anon.: Veronese, (Nation, May, 1871); amounting 
to 8 more ; — 

on which miscellaneous repast, of both the wholesome 
and the baneful, we may well ask one Messing — a 
speedy deliverance from one and all! 

i. We sometimes meet with a conventional phrase 
or idiotism employed by Shakespeare in a sense peculiar 
to himself, i. e. as an idiasm. The folluwiitg example 
is most, instructive. We quote from As You Like li, iii. 
5 (folio 1623). 

the common executioner 
Whose heart lh' accustom' d sight of death makes hard, 
Falls not the a\e upon the humbled neck, 
But first bep pardon : will you sterner be 
Then he l.hut dies and lives by bloudy dro]is? 

The Cambridge Edition records nine monstrous 
substitutes IVit* the phrase tHet and live*. The simple 
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iaei is, that Ibis phrase «:is a recognized Itgxtvron piv- 
feron : and we are indebted to Mr R. \V. Arrowsmitb 
\.\ofpx and {Jnerien, let S. vii. 54&) lor a collection of 
rarly examples illustrating its use, which seem to have 
h.Tii cur.iivlv mci-luuLrd by all ihe previous editors and 
commentators. Mr Ilalliwell, in his Folio Edition, 
supplements ] Mr Arrowsmith's labours, but fails to re- 
cqgoiM tin' liiL'L that none of the examples adduced is 
precisely in point. That the phrase to die and lire was 
formerly used for lo lire mid die, is fairly established : 
but of the phrase to die and Her tig a thing not a single 
example lias been adduced. Mr Arrowsmith tells us 
that to die and live Means ' to subsist from the cradle to 
the grave'. Shakespeare's executioner, then, mast have 
been initiated into his ' mystery ' pretty early. But one 
of Mr Arrowsinith's examples is from a work now before 
us, " The Pifgriwagr of Kings and Princes .; ' at page 29 
of which we read, ' Behold how ready we are, how 
willingly the women of Sparta will die and fjve with 
their husbands.' So that we are gravely asked to believe 
that, according to this old writer, the Spartan women 
wcii' so precocious that they ' subsisted ' with their hus- 
bands 'from the cradle to the grave" Hitherto, then, 
tip example in point has been discovered. But even if 
the phrase to die and dye bg a thing be a Shakespearian 
icliasm, its signification is as plain as the nose on one's 
face. It means of course to wqfce that thing a matter of 
lif<> and death. The profession or calling of a man is 
that tig trhi'-h he dies unit liee:-:, i. e, h\ which he lives, 
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and failing which lie dies. In the face of this simple 
exposition, emendation is a sheer impertinence. 

3. Not (infrequently we meet, in the pages of Shake- 
speare, with a word or phrase which, though sounding 
strange to us, was familiar enough in Ins day, and may 
perhaps still retain a technical vi.se. Here are two ex- 
amples in point. In % Men. IV., iv. I, We tmd AVesi- 
inorcland thus sharply interrogating Archbishop Scroop, 

Wfaenfore doi- you m ill translate your selfe, 

Out of the Speech of Peace, that liearca sucli grace, 

Into the harsh and boystrons Tongue of Wnriv? 

Turning your Bookcs to Graves, your hike to Blood, 

Your l'euin's to Ijnunoe-i, and your Tongue divine 

To a lowtf Trumpet, and a Point of Warre.— Folio 1623. 



For Graves Warburton would read glaioca, and Stee- 
vens, greaves, and it is riot easy to decide between 
them; But what can justify any tampering with the 
concluding expression; a. point of war.' What can 
excuse such a conjecture as fiepoft of irar, which stands 
in manuscript in the Perkins Folio, and in Mr Collier's 
one-volume edition, or Mr Singer's miserable gloss, a 
hvnil i if war .' Ignorance only; yet such ignorance is 
hardly credible; for not only was the expression a point 
of war as common as blackberries in Shakespeare's day, 
bnl is stilt in Ici-luiii-al i/.nc It. now means a drum-call, 
such as the ruHlc-heat on parade, when the colours arc 
unfurled. Steele in Tin- Tj'f/<-r used ft in the same 
sense. It occurs frequently in Scott's novels (e. g. 
iranrhy. 1st rd.. it. I ; Wo&fob 1 vJli, i. 21 & 1 fe ; 
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and The Bride of Lammermoor, 1819, 247), where it 
always means a trumpet-call. It is «Iso of very com- 
mon occurrence in the old dramatists. (Sec Staunton's 
illustrated edition of Shakespeare, i. 003.) 

Our other example is from Coriolanits, v. 5, where 
Aufklius says of Coriolanus, 

f_F] holpe to reape ttie Fame 
Whiuli he dill end ull his ; and tooke some pride 
To do my sell'e this W0Og : (Folio l(ii23.) 

There is not the faintest obscurity about this metaphor; 
and nothing in the passage but the inflection ' holpe ' is 
entirely obsolete, and that of course never stuck with 
anybody.* The whole force of suspicion lias fallen on 
the unoffending verb, end! Why, in the name of 
common sense ? Aulidius says that he helped Corio- 
lanus to reap the crop, but that Coriolanus ended it, and 
made it his own. Certainly no difficulty in this phrase- 
ology would be presented to the mind of the rudest 
midland farm-labourer. We may still hear the farmers 
of Worcestershire and Herefordshire employ that verb 
in a technical sense in speaking of their crops. 

Millou applies it to thrashing out the corn, but not, 
we think, in a technical sense : 



* in- Alexander Seiimidt ex plains Hie passfi^c thus : " I helped to 
"■alner the harvest which hi- emisumimitird ns his nluiir. Perhaps 
\_e*d is] f| technical phrase of harvest- work." (.'./../,;,■/....',. -/..,,,,-o,,. 
X874.) It certainly is so. But to rwajj is mil lo gatfer, Endbta u 
crop i.< <jnthvr>,uj it, A wcli-riidecl erop i^ one Hint is secured in good 

i-ojidilifni, nr \v.\-- "jiiiiilc R L'ood end." 
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Wlicn in one night ere glimpse of mon 
His shadowy flail hath (lircshd the cor 
That ten day-labourers could not eml. 



These points were very justly taken by Mr W. R. 
Arrowsniith in a sensible, but exceedingly scurrilous 
and ill-written pamphlet entitled, The Editor of Nofes 
mid Queries and his Friend Mr Singer. (The title 
makes us wonder why some of the shortest publications 
have the longest names. One of the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter's, consisting of barely 23 pages, has a title com- 
prising fiS words and 12 ciphers !) At p. 9, Mr Arrow- 
smith gives two newspaper-advertisements in which 
occur the phrases, ' three excellent well-ended wheat- 
ricks,' and ' a rick of well-ended hay.' We are almost 
ashamed of insisting on anything so obvious : but where 
the suspected phrase ' walks with his head in a crowd 
of poisonous flics,' it is the duty of the critic at once to 
conic to its aid; and the more innocent the phrase, the 
greater is that duty. lu this case no less than five 
substitutes have been proposed for end or for did end, 
and three of these have been admitted into the text ! 
Of these, the one which has found greatest favour is- ear 
for end, which was proposed by Mr Collier, and, with 
the transposition of reap and ear, was adopted by Mr 
Singer. To ear is to plough, or til! : so that Mr 
Collier's reading makes Aufidius say that he had his 
share of the harvest which Coriolanus had tilled for him- 
self; (and even this sense is defective, since 'did ear' 
belongs to a later time than 'holpe;') but this is just. 







the revered of what Aufidros meant : for the gist of his 
complaint was that he had shored the toil with Cnriola- 
nus, and not the harvest. So the late Mr \\ . N. Lettsom 
fame to tlie rescue, and proposed (No/ea and Queries, 1st 
S. vii. 378) the transposition of ear and reap. But 
matters were made no better by this : for Fame, as Mr 
R. W. Arrowsmitfi p»orapUj pointed out, is the crop; 
and though we reap the crop, we ear not the crop, but 
the land. It is noticeable that the clever and shrewd, 
but waspish critic of Blackwood'* Magazine (Aug., 
•Sept., and Oct. 1S53), the merciless castigitor of Gnats 
and Queries (as he designated Mr \V. J. Thorns' 
periodical), proposed Iho same transposition : so wonder- 
fully do wits jump ! What a satire on conjectural 
criticism is this little farce ' 

4. But what slinll we say when a passage is .'nhrely 
altered on the supposition that a word meant something 
which it never did mean, and does not mean at present? 
Yet this has happened to a passage in Tro'dux and Grss- 
sida. v. 2. When IVoilus finds that Cressid 1ms for- 
saken him for Diomed, he bursts into a passion of love 
and indignation, which is in Shakespeare's finest 
manner. He cries, 
. 

Tiii.- i-. and U i"ii Crtmd 
Within m> soule there doth conduce a fight 
Of iln- atrange Mrtnrp, thai a thing inseparate 
Dijitlea iinn'i: wider tli.ti lli<> ~kic um! i.-nrt li : 
Ami yet l.lic sjiiirioii.-! luvltli of lliis division 
Ailmfrs no i Jrifex For a poinl as snnue 
Ap driot&ite'i broken iroofe to entei 



Shakespeare elsewhere employs very similar imagery : 
' but I am not to say, it is the sea, for it is now the sky i 
betwixt the firmament and it you cannot thrust a 
bodkin's point,' A Wi'ik'rs Talc, iii. 3 ; that is> though 
the sky and the sea are so widely divided, or separated, 
yet the sea mounts to su-eh a height, that at times a 
point cannot Ik' inserted between them. To this kind 
of equivocal division Troilus compares tlie separation 
between his heart and Crcssid's. In reality the only 
question that can be rationally raised concerning this 
speech of Trains', is as to the name Ariachne. That is 
the word of the Folio 1623. The quarto of 160!! has 
Ai'iaehna, and the undated quarto has Ariatlma. This 
\iiriiitinji is thought to favour the view, that the poet 
confounded the two names, Arachnc and Ariadne, and 
possibly also the web of the fotmer with the clew of the 
latter. Arachnc was the spinner and weaver, and so 
subtle, i. 6. Hue-spun (snbtilis), was her woof, that when 
it was woven into the web, Minerva could not see how 
the web was made, and in a fit of jealousy and revenge 
tore it to pieces. If Shakespeare did confound the two 
fables, it was no more than Ins contemporaries did. 
Steevens quotes an example from Day's comedy of 
Htimaur on! of Breath, K50S (Steevens says 1 G07) : 

Richer than thai which Aviiuliio wrought. 
Accordingly. We may see, if we like, Ariadne in 
both Ariathna and Ariachnc : * but after all it may 

* Mill on made n3 grnit a mistake when he attributed to the eglun- 
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have been a custom of the time to write Arinclme for 
Arachne, if the metre required the additional syllable ; 
nnd we know that poets and dramatists enjoyed a very 
wide discretion in the presentation of proper names. 

The point is of no moment. What it is of mo- 
ment for ua to see is that by Ariachne Shakespeare 
meant the spider into which Arachne was transformed, 
and which in Greek bears tire same name ; and thai the 
tooofhe meant was finer than was ever produced by human 
hand, viz. the woof of the spider's web— those delicate 
transverse filaments which cross the main radial threads 
or warps, and which are perhaps the nearest, material 
approach to mathematical lines ! Thus has Shakespeare 
in one beautiful allusion wrapt up in two or three little 
words the whole atory of Arachne 's metamorphosis, the 
physical fact of tiie fineness of the w oo f-fi lun lent a of ft 
spider's web. and an antithesis, effective in the highest 
degree, to the vastness of the yawning space between 
earth ami heaven ! Fen- what orifice could be imagined 
more exquisitely minute than the needle's eye which 



tine the properties of the clematis. In The Tloirer uf 1 Yu-nt l«li ij-j-v, 
Gloiiiond Tylney, 15GS [Svo], we Lave, ' All the whole arbour above 
over our headei, ka,, was * * * wreathed above wilh l\it: 
suede brvL-r or eglantine,' &.-c. In Hie 1'mri/ tjna'ii, b. \i. c. 5, st. 
2!', Spens'ef descrluea an ubbtnT, 

'Through which the fragrant eglantine did apred 
His prirkliiiL' amies, enlraykd villi rusi.-i- ivil." 
Yet Milton speaks of 

' Thro' the sweet briar or I hi; vim-, 
3k tht tiihttd ejgtmtXw' ' 
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would not admit the spider's woof to thread it ? And 
all this argosy has been wrecked by two transpositions. 
The late Mr Thomas Keightley, a gentleman held in 
honour for his school histories, rather than lor his titkt 
fortunate criticisms' on Shakespeare, proposed in Notes 
mid Queries (2nd S. ix, 35S) what he considered an 
emendation of the passage we are considering ; and 
subsequently had the temerity to incorporate this change 
with the text of a complete edition of Shakespeare's 
works. Observing that his great precursor Beckett had 
proposed to read, 

yublile as Araclmo's utiljmLdi wfof 
Admits no oriltx fur u puiiit to enter, 

whereby that monster had demonstrated to the wnrld 
that he did not know the meaning of iroof, Mr Kelglitlry 
undertook to amend the one line before adopting the 
other. The great gain, in hia view., was that Ariachne 
had her eye put out, while the 'spacious breadth' was 
compared to Ariachne's wch ! $r> he read, 

And yi'l I in- s]>nrii)iis Inviidlli of lliis division. 
As subtle as Aructme's broken woof. 
Admits no oi'ifex fur a point, to enter. 

Unfortunately, this is rank nonsense. How can a 
'spacious breadth' be as subtle, or fine-spurt, as a 
thread? Of course, it is easy to see that the whole far- 
rago sprung from the one wretched blunder of taking a 
vsoqf (which ever did and still does mean a thwart or 
cross-thread) to mean a ■reb. 

Again, we feel almost nsluimed to have to resort to 
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minute explanation of what every educated Englishman 
ought to know. In the operation of weaving, the threads 
which are stretched on the loom are called the toepp, or 
wirpB, and the single thread which is carried through 
them by means of the shuttle is called the woof; and 
the two combined in a texture are called the ivnli. Tina 
three-fold distinction has been scrupulously observed by 
all accurate writers from very early times. One or two 
examples of the use of woof, from the literature of 
Shakespeare's ilu\, may be acceptable, though super- 
erogatory. 

' S. IJierome \you\d have I'ut'lu to handle woll, * * 
and le&rne to dress it, and to bolde and occupie a 
rocke, [distaff] with a wooll basket in her lap, and 
ttirne the spindle, and drawe forth the thread with 
her own lingers. And Detiwtriax * * lie bad 
have wooll in her hands, and her selfe either to 
spinne, to warpe, or else winde spindles in a MM 
lor to thruw tQQCjfe oft', and to uindeon clews the 
spinnings of others, and to order suck as should 
be woven. * * * For should I call him a weaver 
that ni'Vi'i- [gained to wenve, nor to draw the imjl'c, 
nor to cast the shuttle, nor strike the web with 
the slaye.' Richard Ilyrde's translation of L. 
Vivea' htslrnviwii 0/ n (.'hrhiuu: Human, Book i. 
chap. 3, and Book ii. chap. 4. 
5. In not ft few cases the idiom of Shakespeare's day 
has been overlooked by every editor, and in some pas- 
sages in bis t*Kt the eonstnurtion has been altered £0 
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would not admit the spider's woof to thread it. r Anil 
all this argosy has been wrecked by two transpositions. 

The late Mr Thomas Keightlev, a gentleman held in 
honour for his school histories, rather than for bis Un- 
fortunate criticisms on Shakespeare, proposed in Xotex 
ami QtiiTirx (2nd S. i\. 868) what be considered an 
emendation of the passage we are considering; and 
subsequently had the temerity to incorporate this change 
with the test of a complete edition of Shakes pi 'ares 
works. Observing that his great precursor Beckett bad 
proposed to read. 

Shi, in, • an £rachniS'a imiji'iilrfit wbW 
admits no drift* fur b point to eater, 

whereby that monster had demonstrated to the world 
that he did not know the meaning of iron/, Mr Keightlev 
undertook lo amend the one line before adopting Ura 
other. The great gain, in bis view, was that Ariachnc 
had her eve put out, while the 'spacious breadth ' was 
compared to Ariacbne's web! So he read, 

And yet (lie -pncinii* lnv;i<tlli of lliis division. 
As subtk- as Aiaohne'a broken woof, 
Admits no ori&x for u point to innr. 

I. rifurlunafclv. this is rank nonsense. Mow 
' spacious breadth ' be as subtle, or fine-spun, as a 
thread ? Of course, it is easy to see that the whole far- 
rago sprung from the one wretched blunder of taking a 
iroof (winch ever dii.1 and still dues mean a thwiirl pr 
cross-thread) to mean a <rr/,. 

Again, we feel almost ashamed to have to resort to 



i 

n- 
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minute explanation of what every educated Englishman 

ought to know. In the operation of "raving, the threads 
which are stretched on the loom are catted the warp, or 
imrps, and the single thread which is carried through 
them by means of the shuttle is called the woofi and 
the two combined in a texture are called the n-r/i. This 
three-fold distinction has been scrupulously observed by 
all accurate writers from very early times. One or two 
examples of the use of irouf, from the literature of 
Shakespeare^s iIhv. may be acceptable, though super- 
erogatory. 

' S> Bierome would have Puntu to handle woll, » » 
and learne to dross it, and to liolde and occupie a 
rooks, [distaff] with a wooll basket in her lap, and 
turne the spindle, and drawe forth the thread with 
her own fingers. And Dmiwtrias * * lie bad 
have wooll in her hands, and her sulfe either to 
spinnc, to warpe, or else winde spindles in a mm 
for to throw mojk off, and lo windi' on elews the 
spinnings of others, and to order such as slu.ul.l 
be woven. * * * For should I call him a weaver 
that never leaned to weave, iwr to draw the <c"jl'r, 
nor to cast the shuttle, nor strike the web with 
the slaye.' Richard Ilyrde'a translation of L. 
Vives' Instruction of « (Jo-int'tnii ll'umini, Book i. 
chap. iJ, and Book ii. chap. 4. 
5. In not a few eases the idiom of Shakespeare's day 
li:is been overlooked by every editor, and in some pas- 
sages in his text the construction has been altered to 



innke the unrecognised idiom square with modern usage. 
The most flagrant case that occurs to us, is that of ' the 
suppression of the relative as subject', which, in a par- 
ticular connection, has always created difficulty with the 
editors. Where the relative is suppressed before an 
auxiliary verb, the sense has always been too obvious to 
be overlooked i besides, in the case of its suppression 
before some tense of the verb to be, the practice still pre- 
vails in verse, and in epistolary prose. In the Tempest^ 
v. 1, Prospero says to Alouzo and Sebastian, 

A solerane Ay re, and the best comforter, 
To nn unsettled fancie, Cure l.hy braines 

(Now usi.k'f-r] iinile uitlni] lliy skull : (here stand 
1W you arc Spell. = lop t. (Folio 1683) 

Now in the first place, as two persons are addressed, 
and 'you ' is the pronoun properly applied to them in 
the fourth line, it can hardly be doubted that the pos- 
sessive pronoun 'thy' in the second and third lines is 
an error for lite. Persons who have collated the old 
copies arc familiar with this and similar misprints; the 
pronouns being under a singular fatality. Making this 
simple and necessary correction, and adopting modern 
spelling and punctuation, the passage will stand thus: 

A solemn air, and the best comforter 
To an unsettled fancy, ewe the brains 
{Now useless) boil within the fihifl ! he. 

To mi nlem ears this const ruction sounds awkward : 
accordingly Pope, having no sense of humour, altered 
■ boile ' into hoifd. It was: a phrase of the rime to say, 
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that a man's brains boil or are boiling, when be is mad 
or doting. In Chettle's play of Jloffman, in the last 
scene, the hero, who, strange to relate, manages to con- 
verse with his tormentors after he is crowned with the 
traitor's red-hot iron crown, says, 

Ay, so ; — boil on, tlioti foolish, idle brain, 
For giving entertainment to love's UioujfliLs ! 

' Boiled brains ' is in Shakespeare {A Winter's Tale, 
iii. 3), but the phrase is humorous ; and otherwise 
inapplicable to the men whom Prosperu's spell had 
made frantic : wltose brains were huUiiti/, not boiled. 
The editors, having as little sense of humour as Pope, 
have all adopted his abominable gloss. The Rev. Win. 
Harness, however, not long before his death privately 
imparted to us his reading of the passage, which was on 
this wise : a note of admiration being placed after 
fancy ', continue thus ; 

Suit thy brains 
(Now useless) boil within thy skull : &c. 

which then seemed to us, and still seems, as imbecile as 
it is unnecessary. It is as plain as the nose on one's 
face that the almvo is an instance of ' the suppression of 
the relative as subject' before the verb ' boil'. Para- 
phrase the passage thus i ' Let a solemn air— which is 
the best comforter . to an unsettled fancy— cure the brains 
[which], now usrlcss, boil within the skull.' 'An un- 
settled fancy ' is a deranged mind, or ' iiicertain thought' 
(as in Mi-" ■•11 ri' Jhi- M'-aw:), 'settled' being Shake- 
speare's ordinary word for expressing smiiihIik-s of mind ; 
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and ' fancy ' or phantasy, being equivalent to the faculty 
we call imagination. 

With this example of the idiom in question compare 
the following ; 

He luvcil me well* dt.livei-.-d it to me..— 





Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 4. 




1 lmve a mind * presages me such thrift.— 

Merchant of I'm/ice, i. 1. 

But, let your reason serve 
To make Hie trutli appear, where it seems lii.l, 
And hide the false* seems Hue. — Measure for Meature, v. 1. 






Tiesides our nearness to the king in lore 

Is near the hale of those* love not (he kins;. — IlkU. //., ii. 2, 




What ivrevk discern yon in the 
"Deserve? your pilj ? — Cgnibclirie, i. 7. 




Why am I hound 
By any generous bond to follow him 
•Follows his Taylor, haply so long uiitill 
The follow'd make pursuit i—Tht Two Noile Kinsmen, i. 2. 



Of all the rest, a 



Only yon, 
ids his love.- 



■Folpiiiie, i. 1- 



then I find that [ am bound. 
Upon a wheel* goes ever round.— 

Jtrtfottft Stem I'ltittfh, &di Hill. 
The Second Elegy (Appendix), p. 1">. 

The asterisk in emli example shows where tile ivhifiu; 
(be it which or irlio) is to lie understood . 

(i. Sometimes a word or idiot ism presents no kind 
of difficulty, vet (he passage ra meaningless to modem 
renders, owing tb tlie loss of smnr alhisioB of the time, 
whicli every one tlien tuiderstfxiil in a moment, For 
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example : in Lace's Labours Lout, v. 1, Armado says to 
Holoflernea, ' I dp beseech thee, remember thy courtesy ; 
1 beseech thee, apparel thy head." Neither Capell nor 
Malonc understood it, and they therefore proposed 
emendations. The latter wished to inserts/.- ' reniem- 
ber not thy -courtesy ', i. e. p;iy no further regard to 
courtesy, but replace thy hat : as we should now say, 
' do not stand on ceremony with me.' This was an ab- 
surd proposal, seeing that the phrase is frequent with 
the early dramatists; and in a curtailed form occurs in 
Jlamlet. Yet Mr Pyce [pcir Jfofez, p, 50) adopted 
MaJone's conjecture. Bat he .returned to the old text 
at the instance of the writer, who gave in the Uhixlntlvd 
iMiidun j\'c/cs u complete defense of the old reading, from 
a manuscript note of Mr Staunton's which will now be 
found in his edition of /i'//«/rsy«wy.<, vol. i. p. 83, Mr 
Dyce on this occasion did not remember his courtesy: 
not only did he fail to acknowledge tins service and 
assign to Mr Staunton the credit of the restoration, but 
Wrote contemptuously of the notes, of which this was 
one, evidently not perceiving that one and all were Mr 
Staunton's. (See Dyce's Sftakexjx'are, 1S53. Vol. i. 
p. cexvi., am! p. .") b 1 , note (13),) 

But the origin of the expression, ' remember thy 
courtesy ', has never been given. It arose, we think, as 
follows: the courtesy was the temporary removal of the 
hat from tlie head, and that was finished as soon as the 
hnt was replaced. If any one from ill-breed iiiL£ or over' 
politeness atood linc^vered for a longer time than ivus 
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necessary to perform tlie simple act of courtesy, the per- 
son so saluted reminded him of the fact, that the removal 
of the hat was a courtesy : ami this was expressed by the 
eupliemlsm, ' Remember thy courtesy ', which thus im- 
plied, ' Complete your courtesy, and replace your hat.' 

Here is another example in point. In the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, ii. 3, the liost says to Dr Cains, ' I 
will bring thee where Mistress Anne is, at a farm-house 
a-fensting, and thou shalt woo her. Cried game? said 
I well?' 

' Cried game ' has been superseded in several 
modern editions by ' Cried I aim ', a conjecture of 
Douce's. Various other substitutes have been proposed. 
But why should the old text be superseded? There can 
hardly be a doubt that under the words ' Cried game ', 
if autlientic, there lurks an allusion of the time which has 
now to be limited out. If ' cried game ? ' be either Is it 
tried game ? or Cried 1 game ? we apprehend the allusion 
is not far to seek. In hare-hunting, a person was em- 
ployed and paid to find the hare ' muzing on hermeaze', 
or, as we say, in her form. He was called the hare- 
finder. When he had found her, he first cried SoiwTl 
to betray the fact to the pursuers ; he then proceeded to 
put her up, and 'give her courser's law'. What, then, 
can ' Cried I game ? ' mean but Did I erg game * Did I 
cry Sb&O? In the play before its, the pursuit waa after 
Mistress Anne Page. She was the hare, and the host 
undertook to betray her whereabouts to Ilr Cains, in 
order that lie might urge liis lovt->uit. 
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7. Some expressions in the text, which were then, 
*nd still are, grammatical ami significant, have been 
altered, because theii force is spent. They once had a 
sort of proverbial point, which is now wholly gone from 
them ; hence they readily fall a prey to ingenious 
gueasera. One instance will be sufficient to exemplify 
the class. In As Yon Like Ii r iii. a, we read, 

Wfco miirht he your mother. 
That yon insult, exult, and all at once, 
Oyec tlic wretched.? 

If emendation were wanted here,, sorely a happier 
suggestion was never made thnu that of Warburton, 
who proposed to read, rail for 'all:*. Earlier in the 
same play we have (i. 1 ), 

' Thou hast rail'r! on thy self. ' 
Compare also Lear, ii. 3, 

being down, iusulted,, rail'tl 

And put upon. &r. 

Yet the text is most, certainly right. There is hardly a 
commoner phrase, more especially at the end of a verse, 
than and all at unci-. Compare Hen. T'., i. 1, 

Nor never Hydra- headed wilfulness 

So soon did lose his seat, and' all at once, 

As in this }\\ivz. 

The reader who desires to sec other corroborative 
instances from writers of the time may consult Mr 
Staunton's illustrated edition of Shakespeare, vol. ii. a, 
f>5. In Ihis case Che Cambridge Effttora give us a truly 
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Wonderful collection of conjectures, one of which is War- 
burton's domineer ! and this teat of dulncss is capped 
by another, which consists of four French words ! 

S. Hut more curious still, there are passages which 
have occasioned a considerable amount of discussion, 
and have even received emendation, not on account of 
anything difficult or corrupt in the construction, but 
simply because no one among the swarm of critics had 
seized the central or leading notion of the speaker. The 
two following from the same play, which arc selected 
from many cases in point, may serve as samples of the 
class. These are also in As Yon Lil.v It. In hi. 2, 
Rosalind plies Cclia with some questions respecting 
Orlando : and having reminded her friend, that though 
she (Rosalind) is c&pari$oned like a man, she has a 
woman's curiosity, adds, 

1 One iiiuli of delay more, ia a. South-sea of discoverie. I pre't.hee 
tell me who it ia cjoiokly, and speak npri^c : 1 would thou couldst 
stammer, &c. Is lie of God's making P What manner of man? Is 
liia hend worth a hat ? or his chin worth n bean] 'i ' 

Reading this passage in the folio, we have sought 
in vain for some explanation of the fact that its central 
or lending notion has always been missed. Here we 
have a talc of questions — coup «///■ coup — falling as thick 
as hail upon the devoted Celia. See how many things 
she is called upon to discover; and then say ffhothppBQS 
has nut incurred a laborious and vexatious duty by her 
tlrhtg in answering the first question. How plain it is 
that her inch of delay has cast upon Ikt a &0#f/i Sfea a 
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vast and unexplored ocean — of .discovery. The more 
Celia delays her revelation as to who the man is, -the 
more she will have to reveal about him. Why ? Because 
Rosalind fills up the delay (increases it, in fact.) with 
fresh interrogatories, whereby Celia becomes lost in a 
South Sea of questions. 

There is surely some fatality about (his play, for we 
observe .several other passages in it, which, without more 
than the shadow of a pretence, have been altered in 
every, or almost every, edition. For instance, in ii. 0, 
Jaques says : 

Hl'c. liiiit n Frails iloth very widely lilt. 
Doth very foolishly, although he smart 
Seerae scnselcsse of tlie linb. If not, 
The WisLHium's folly is anathonm'd 
Even by lln- sqiiainli-riu^ tilaiiw* of the foole. 



Folio 1G38. 






Theobald, being conscious of a hitch in the sense, 
proposed ' Not to seem senselessc " for ' Seeuie sense- 
lesse'. In this lead he has been usually followed, even 
by the Cambridge Editors. Had they seized the 
central notion of the passage, they would not have done 
so. Why does a fool do wisely in hitting a wise man ? 
Because, through the vantage of his folly, he puts the 
wise man ' in a strait betwixt, two ', to put up with the 
smart of the bob, without dissembling, and so incur the 
consequential awkwardness of having to do so—which 
makes him feel foolish enough — or. to put up with the 
smart, mid difimiiSle if, which entails the secondary 
awkwardness of the dissimulation — which makes him 
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feel Bttil more foolish. Taking tlte former alternative, 
i, e. 'If not' ('If he do not') his ' folly is anatomized 
even by the sqiiandring glances of the fool' ; taking the 
Utter alternative, lie makes a fool of himself in the eyes 
of almost, everybody else. So the fool gets the advan- 
tage both ways. There is a passage in a paper of De 
< jinneey's called ' Literary Novitiate,' published in vol. 
i. of Literary Memi/iisct'itces (Tieknor and Field's 
edition), whk;h has a special leaving on tlie above 
passage. At page 23 we read, ' Awkwardness at 
the least — and too probably, as a consequence of 
that, affectation and conceit— follow hard upon the con- 
sciousness of special notice or admiration. The very 
attempt to disguise embarrassment too often issues in a 
secondary and more marked' embarrassment." IIow 
plain, then, is the sense of the passage we are consider- 
ing. Jaques asks for ' the motley ', in order that ho 
may have a fool's privilege of making a fool of every 
wise man. In Otltr/h, i. 3, is a passage which may 
serve to illustrate this. 

What cannot be preserved when fortune takes. 
Patience her injury a mockery makes. 
The rolib'd tlml, smiles, steal* smiittliiii;: fi-din the thief; 
He mils himself, thtit spends ifTJbOtfem grief. 

Observing that the line, 

Seeme senselessc of the hob. If not, 
is too short, we think it probable that the words he do 
originally formed part of it. He that as it may, ' If not ' 
must mean ' If he do not '. ' Very foolishly ' should Ik? 
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led in crotchets : perhaps ' very wisely ' should be 
so also. 

9. A strictly methodical discussion of classes of 
readings, even if it were practicable, would not present 
any very great advantage ; so we have not attempted it. 
We will now proceed to consider two of the cases in 
which Shakespeare lias metaphorically employed the 
image of a sea .■ viz. ' a sea of wax,' and ' a sea of 
troubles.' 

The pedantic poet in Timon of Atfu>w, i. 1, addresses 
the painter in the following tumid and bombastic terms: 



Yon see this con flu mice, this sriviit Howl of visitors 
I have in tlii? rmifrh work slipped nut a man [*h?iD't 
Whom this beneath world both embrace and luig 
With simplest entertainment : my firen drift 
Halts not particularly, but moves itself 
In a wide sen of wa\ : no levcll'd malice 
Infects one comm;i of llie course I hold ; 
But Hies an eagle's flight, bold and forth on. 



■■r, r l] 



In this passage, ' mv free drift' and 'a wide sea of 
wax' are contrasted with the notion of ' bulling par- 
ticularly ' and ' levcll'd malice '. In other words, the 
poet is contrasting generality with particularity. The 
visiters who throng the presence-chamber of Lord 
Timon are compared by the poet to a sea, or arm of 
the sea, wlirii the tide HS rising, and are therefore 
designated a ' confluence' and a 'great Hood'. Timon 
is said to bo embraced 'with amplest entertainment.' 
by this flood ■ and tin" poet disiliiinimg particular per- 
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sonal censure, asserts, in a metaphor probably derived 
from Archery, that ' no levell'd malice infects one 
comma', i.e. not a single clause, in his poem. It is 
the antecedent senUiK'L: which contains the stumbling- 
block. What is the meaning of ' n wide sen of wax ' ? 
Every one knows that the verb to wax means, to grow ; 
and the old English writers employ it indifferently of 
increase or decrease ; a thing, with them, may wax 
greater or smaller, stronger or weaker. To wax was to 
change condition simply. But more strictly it was and 
is still used in opposition to team: If anything changes 
its condition, it either waxes or wanes. In this re- 
stricted sense Shakespeare in several places uses the 
verb to teens, of the sea. 



Who iiiiirks the v 



. I. 



His pupil niit; 
I'v'il tluis. In? naxcil like a »;<i. — Cirio!uni 



The older editors ami commentators seem not to 
haw ii;id the faintest suspicion of tiie meaning of the 
ivjiiv-.Mon, 'a wide sea of wax'. Uanmer and Steevens 
explain it as an allusion to the Roman and early Eng- 
lish practice of writing with a style on tablets coated 
with wax, so that the poet in Tihimi must l>e supposed 
literally to have ' shaped out ' his man in wax, almost as 
much so as if he had modelled him. All the editors 
have followed this lead. Mr Dvce to the last 4 i 
firmed in this interpretation ; but Mr Staunton, who 
had once accepted if, was al l< .1 to the 
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extraordinary conclusion, that 'wax* was a press-emir 
for tax ! Besides this, the only emendation attempted 
is Mr Collier's verse. Very strange indeed is all this 
speculation, in the face of the certain fact, that the sub- 
stantive, wax, occurs elsewhere in Sliakespeare in an 
allied sense. 

Chief Justice. What ! you are as a candle, the better part burnt out. 
Faldajf. A wassail candle, my lord ; all tallow : if I did say of wax, 
my growth would approve the truth.— 2 Here. I!'., i. 3. 

It is all very well to say that this is a quibble or 
pun : jt is so : but such a pun would be insufferable — 
not to say impossible — unless there were a substantive 
(fax, meaning growth, on which to make the pnn. It 
is, indeed, open to question whether wax be used in this 
sense, in the proverbial phrase ' a man of wax ', which 
occurs in Itomco and Ja/tel, i. 3.* ' A wide sea bt W83t ' 

* I formerly accepted Mr Brae'.-- view, tliut in Ben .Tonson's post- 
humous fragment Tit FaU of M,irt'i„ij-i\ the WOrd trn.ru bad the 
sense of personal aggrandisement : but [ um now convinced tbitt Mr 
Dyce was quite- right in referring llie word in question to the waxen 
seal attached to the Earl's patent, of nobility. Evidently Mortimer is 
noting 1 the oidward insignia of his rank — viz. his ■ erownct ', his ' robes ', 
and the Great Seal, which he hare in Ms hand. This last, is a )>'>int 
overlooked by Mr Dyee. Mr Una.', who has privately retracted Ins in- 
terpretnlion, refers me to Xubi/ilax PoUlica ret f'kUis, by Robert 
Glover, Somerset Herald: edited in 1808 by his nephew ThoBMs 
Milles. He tells us that an Earl 'bore a patent with (.lie Great Seal 
peadwit by Cord and Tassel, ' Mr Brae seems to have been uii.-.lcij by 
the two lines which follow 'erowuet, robes, and Wasc , in Jonson 8 
play ; in whieh be saw a possible allusion to the poet's spcerh in Ti.non. 
There is a fate Hint Hies with towering spirits 
Home to lit.- mark, and never checks at Conscience. 
But 'lie mWftpllOT is taken from hawking. 
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seems to be merely an affected and pedantic mode of 
TTnLieatiiiLr jt sen that, widens with the Hood. 
In Hamkl, iii. 1, we read : 

Whether 'Lis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slirif, r 9 and arrows of outratrcnus fortiine, 
Or to take arms iignimt a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them; . ,. 

The question implies an option, either to endure the 
troubles or to end them ' with a bare bodkin ' or other- 
wise. If " a sea of trembles ' be taken to mean a trou- 
blous sea (somewhat as in the passage we have just 
considered ' a sea of was ' means a wa.ving nm, or a sea 
at flood tide), the phrase ' to take arms against, a sea of 
troubles ' expresses as futile a feat as ' to wound the 
still-closing waters '. Would Shakespeare have put such 
a eatachresis into the mouth of the philosophical Ham- 
let ? The doubt thus engendered has manifested itself, 
as usual, iu a plentiful crop of emendation 3, which in 
this ease are all Ingenious, with ihe exception of one 
proposed by the late Mr Samuel Bailey. By far the 
best is Mr A. E. Brae's conjecture of a*wr/ for ' i\ sea'. 
In the presence of that we third; it impertinent to name 
its rivals. It is not only singularly clever, but it gives 
a sense, force. :nid dignity to tin: passage, winch, thus 
emended, is in Shakespeare's best manner. But this is 
not enough. 

In the first place let us clearly realize the fact, that 
the metaphor, a iM <>f ttQMbtil, w/, ■<»<■*, t/rir/s, dangers, 
&c, is as old as the hills, anil is found in all languages ; 
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and it is admirably expressive of the two attributes of 
those sorrows thnt come ' in battalions', their multiplicity, 
and their power to overwhelm. Accordingly no defense 
or illustration of the figure is needed. Moreover it has 
bees contended by many critics, as Johnson, Mtilone. 
YVarbiirton (in his second thoughts), Cnldecott, I)e 
Quincey, and Mr Staunton, that, the w;mt of consistency 
or integrity in this metaphor is no argument aguinst 
Shakespeare having written the passage as it stands. 
Caldecott [Specimen of a Xrw FJil'tnn of Shakespeare, 
1819, p. &6) puts it thus: 'He uses it [the metaphor] 
himself everywhere and in every form i and the integrity 
of .his metaphor is that which by him is of all things 
the least thought, of.' lit support of this assertion 
Caldecott refers to three passages in Shakespeare', not 
one of which bears it out. The fact is, thnt Sh kespeare 
employs sea figuratively eight times : viz, Tttnon of Athens, 
i.l, 'sea of wax ' ; and iv. 3, ' sea of air' : Perthes, v. I . 
' sea of joys ' : Hen. FIJI., iii. '2, ' sea of glory ' ; and ii. 
4. • sea (if conscience ' : 1 Hen. J'L, iv. 7, ' sea of Moor] ' 
tucrece, st. 1 ijK, • sea of care ' ; and the instance in 
question. In every case, except the lost which is on its 
trial, the integrity of the metaphor is sufficiently pre- 
served. That, however, in Tiniun of -Minis, iv. 2, has 
been thought questionable ; and Mr Richard Harnett 
{Jtheaau&i, Oct. I 5, I So9), after quoting the lines, 
LeHk'il is onr bark. 
Ami we. poor males, staiwl on tlie dvinsr-deck, 
Btftirp ■ ivc mn«t all part 

fold a'a i 



remarks? — ' I, for one, can neither understand the phrase 
in italics, nor correct it.' Without asserting that these 
lines were written by Shakespeare, we may very readily 
illustrate their meaning. ' Part. ', of course, is depart; * 
and the ' sea of air ' is that into which the soul, freight- 
inn; ] ( j s wrecked bark, the body, must at length take its 
flight. Compare with the above, the following from 
Drayton's Battle of Ay fa court : 

Now where both annics got upon thai ground, 

As on n stage, where I hey their strengths must try, 
\\Th'lu'<\/Vo»i Ihf width hf muni/ a i/njiiug wound 
Ttiries ma hi/ ii mini mlii the far mmt fly. 

As to Shakespeare's metaphor in the passage under 
consideration, ' a sea of troubles ', it occurs once hi the 
faerie Quern (Book VI. c. ix. at. 31); and the sea is 
otherwise employed metaphorically by Spenser in many 
places (see the Faerie Queen, Book I. c. xii. st, 14: 
Book III, c. iv. st. 8, &c), but not onee does he do vio- 
lence to the metaphor. It is also frequently found in 
prose works of the time. In Richard Moiysine's trans- 
lation of L. Vives' Introduction to Wtjxedom, Book IV., we 
have ' sea of evils ' ; and in Andrew Kingsmyll's Com- 
forts in Afflictions (fol. 6) we have 'seas of sorrows' : 
and in both cases is the integrity of the metaphor pre- 
served. Are we, then, to believe that Shakespeare de- 
parted from this conscientious custom in one passage, 

ia the ease with an expression in the Marriage Ser- 
Ofealuearth qf Hit. 'but I am vows till death 
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where a ask is not 1111 iinprolwVblc misprint for aMOj^'i 
We are tluis presented uitb the horns of B dilemma 1 
viz. nn the one hand tie imputation of a lame metaphor 
to Shakespeare's most philosophic character, and OH (lie 
vther, a conjectural emendation. Now It serins to us 
that there is a way out of this dilemma — a middle 
course which has hitherto escaped the notice ■ >!' the 
critics. One consideration of the higlLest importance 
has been entirely ignored. When Hamlet talked oi' 
ending liis sea of troubles, or, as lie afterwards describes 
it, shuffling off his mortal coil,* he had n covert con- 
sciousness, a coMcience in fact, which stayed the hand 
he would have raised against his own life ; viz. that this 
so-called ending and shuffling off, was a mere delusion, 
just as much so as repelling the advancing waves of the 
sea with shield and spear. Is not the metaphor, then, 
sound and whole? If there be au incongruity in the 
notion of taking anus, offensively 6r defensively, against 
the sea. is there not just as great an incongruity in using 
'a bare bodkin' against the soul- — the immortal part, 
which (as llaleigh lias it) 'no stab can kill ' ? But, in fact, 
that seeming incongruity is defensible, quite apart from 
the metaphor. The late Mr Samuel Bailey in his dis- 
cussion of the passage in question has the following re~ 

* 9hikefljftBR represents the bo9lna.ii lnnlv m,.' 
aco'd' imm: u/i'iii.,'-: :i ptockiiu: a tyttxpt : n hifl .■ n .-. 
ptippet: &c. It has lieen contended that in Hamlet's speech, the 
' uii'ii.il •.'nil ' id lliu coil, i. e. (rouble or turmoil, ilidilent In man's 
mortal state . but the analogies are too strong in favour of tile ' mortal 
coil ' being what Fletcher calls toe ' ease of Besh ' ( tibiiima, tv, 1). 
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mark : ' The objection is not to the metaphorical de- 
signation a tea of troubles, [ — who ever aaid it was?] 
but to the figurative absurdity implied in "taking up 
arms against a sea of troubles ", or indeed against, tiny 
other sea, literal or imaginary. 1 question whether any 
instance is to be found of such a fight in the whole 
compass of English Literature'. (The Reciicfd 'IWI of 
JSia&GBpeare, p. 39.) Why restrict the search to English 
Literature? But the instance is to be found in various 
literatures. In Ritson's Memoirs of the Gaits (p. 118) 
occurs the following passage, which is a translation of 
one in jEIian : 

. 
' Of all men I hear that the Celts are most ready to 

undergo dangers, * * * So base, indeed, do 
they consider it to fly, that frequently they will not 
escape out of houses tumbling down and falling in 
upon them, nor even out of those burning, though 
themselves are ready to be caught by the fire. 
Many, also, oppose the overwhelming sea : there 
are some, likuwise, who taking arms rush upon the 
waves, and sustain their attack, extending then- 
naked swords and spears, in like manner as if they 
were able, to terrify or wound them.' 



The same tradition is referred to by Aristotle in his 
Sudemian Ethics, iii. 1 : 
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See also Arist. Nich. Eth. iii. 7. 



We think, then, Hamlet's soliloquy might, be fairly 

paraphrased thus : 

'To exist; or to cease to exist: that is the question 
for me to decide. Whether it is the nobler part 
to endure the outrages of fortune, and to dare the 
surrounding sea of troubles; or to imitate the 
fabled feats of the Celts, and " taking arms rush 
upon the waves." Doubtless it is the nobler to 
endure unshaken ; and is it not also more pru- 
dent? For, it seems probable, that the attempt to 
end onr troubles by self-destruction would be as 
futile as th:it of the Celts to assail the ocean; 
and that after death itself we should rind ourselves 
overwhelmed by evils of which we know nothing, 
and which therefore, for aught we know, may be 
greater than those from which we should have 
escaped. Thus does conscience make cowards of 
ua all.' 

All things considered, then, in the ease before us, we 
elect to adhere to the received text, and to refuse to 
allow even the most admirable of emendations to allure 
us from our allegiance to that consistent metaphor which 
has all the external evidences of authenticity. 

While on this famous soliloquy, we may as well note 
that 

Tin' urniiscovrri'il coimli'v from tttiosd bom 
No traveller returns 
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mark: 'The objection is not to the metaphorical de- 
signation a sea of troubles, [ — who ever said it was?] 
but to the figurative absurdity implied in " taking up 
arms against a sea of troubles ", or indeed against any 
other sea, literal or imaginary. I question whether any 
instance is to be found of such a fight in the whole 
compass of English Literature'. {The Received Text of 
Shakespeare, p. 39.) Why restrict, the search to English 
Literature? But the instance is to be found in various 
literatures. In ltitson's Memoirs of lire Celts (p. 118} 
occurs the following passage, which is a translation of 
one in iElian: 

1 Of all men I hoar that the Celts are most ready to 
undergo dangers. » * s So base, indeed, do 
they consider it to fly, that frequently they will not 
escape out, of houses tumbling down and falling in 
upon them, nor even out of those burning, though 
themselves are ready to be caught by the fire. 
Many, also, oppose the overwhelming sea: there 
are some, likewise, who taking arms rush upon the 
waves, and sustain their attack, extending their 
naked swords and spears, in like manner as if they 
were able to terrify or wound them.' 



The same tradition is referred to by Aristotle i 
Eudemian Ethics, in. 1 : 



his 






country' is not mentioned in the 4to, 1GU3. Shake- 
speare may have read tins passage in A'A'v,\u between 
1602 and lfi04, in wliich latter year the first, enlarged 
Hamlet was published, containing the allusion to 
Anostum. 

JO. Some of the obscurities in Shakespeare's text 
arise from the consilience of two sources of perplexity. 
Here is one example, in which a word employed in an 
obsolete sense forms part of a phrase which is itself of 
peculiar construction. In Hamlet, i. 4, Horatio tries to 
dissuade Hamlet from accompanying the ghost, lent it 
should 



Whidb nii^u fltepri* 

Auil ilmw you into 



er 1 in ml) I u Form 



The verb to deprive is at present, used with the same 
construction as bereave or rob; but in Shakespeare it 
corresponds to our ablate. Thus in Lttcrece, st. clxx.: 



'Tis ho: 



r (o deprive dishonour 'd life. 



And again in st. ecli.: 

That life was mine, winch ihou hast here deyrivU 

But the passage from Hamlet contains yet another source 
of perplexity, viz. to ' deprive your fooeretynty <>/ reason ', 
i, e. to deprive the sovereignty of your reason ; or, us 
We should more naturally say, to deprive jr©nr reason of 
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mark: 'The objection is not to the metaphorical de- 
signation a sen of troubles, [ — -who ever said it was?] 
but to the figurative absurdity implied in " taking up 
arms against a sea of troubles ", or indeed against any 
other sea, literal or imaginary. I question whether any 
instance is to be fuuntl of such a fight in the whole 
oompass of English Literature'. {The Received Te.vt of 
Ska&egpeaxe, p. 39.) Why restrict the search to English 
Literature? But the instance is to be found in various 
literatures, in Ritson's Memoir* of (he Celfx (p. IIS) 
occurs the following passage, which is a translation of 
one in MYma : 

1 Of all men I hear that the Celts are most ready to 
undergo dangers. * * * So base, indeed, do 
they consider it to fly, that frequently they will not 
escape out of houses tumbling down and falling in 
upon them, nor even out of those burning, though 
themselves are ready to be caught by the fire. 
Many, also, oppose the overwhelming sea ; there 
are some, likewise, who taking arms rush upon the 
waves, and sustain their attack, extending their 
naked swords and spears, in like manner as if they 
were able to terrify or wound them.' 

The same tradition is referred to by Aristotle in his 
Eudemian Ethics, iii. 1 : 
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country' is not mentioned in the 4to, 1G03. Shake- 
speare may have read this passage in jElian between 
1G02 and KiO-l, in which latter year the first enlarged 
Hamlet was published, containing the 'allusion to 
Anostum. 

10. Some of the obscurities in Shakespeare's text. 
arise from the consilience of two sources of perplexity. 
Here is one example, in which a word employed in an 
obsolete sense forms part of a phrase which is itself of 
peculiar construction. In Hamlei, i. 4, llnmtio tries to 
dissuade Hamlet from accompanying the ghost, lest it 
should 

assume some other horrible form, 
WhlCTI Uligtt deprive your sovtreigiilj of reason, 
And draw you into madness. 

The verb to deprive is at present used with the same 
construction as bereave or rob; but in Shakespeare it 
corresponds to our ablate. Thus in Lticrece, st. clxx.: 

'Tis honour to deprive dishonour'd life. 

And again in at. ecli.: 

Tlmt life was mine, niiicli tliou bust luiv rlefirivM, 

.Hut the passage from IlnnUet contains* yet. another source 
of perplexity, viz. tu ' deprive yUUf AWW«j)'ll%'D/'fWaflM ', 
i. e. to deprive the sovereignty of your reason ■ or, as 
we should inure naturally say. to deprive your reason of 
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its sovereignty*: in view of which the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter [Few Void.-') propqsed to transpose ' your ' and 
'of. In defense of the original text, take the following 
from a letter of Sir Thomas Dale, 1616 (the year of 
Shakespeare's death). He calls Virginia, ' one of the 
goodliest and richest kingdoms in the world, which being 
inhabited by the king's subjects, will put such a bit- into 
uur ancient enemy's mouth as will curb ///.y huti/iiiess of 
■in 'On a x n ■////.' 

11. Occasionally it is the figurative language of the 
text which throws the critic on a false scent, and thus 
leads him to look for a corruption where there is none. 
The best example which we can call to mind is a 
passage in Much Adu About l\~ul/ihi//, iv. 1. Leonato, 
learning that Hero has fainted under the shod; of her 
disgrace, cries, 

Do not live, Urea, do not oprc thine eyes : 
Fur, did I Hiink thou wouklst not quickly die, 
Thought I tliy spirits were stronger than tliy eharaes, 
Myself would oil tiic rearward of teprotiiihta 
Strike (it thy life. 

This is the reading of the quarto, which has the 
spelling rereward. The military metaphor has per- 
plexed the critics. The war is between Hero's spirits 

• It is purely an aeddern I hnl tin: objective of ' deprive ' is ex- 
pressed by two substantives connected liy of, siiirpvsl in<; to the modem 
reader the construction here a-iven. A learned Trii-nd soi'ife-^ts Mini Iii 
(tome posefWe poem, entitled (sajr) ' The Itnttle of Hie High mid the 
Low,' the fullnttiiijr might cicciii' . 

To make an application to the Bishop, 
Who illicit! deprive lh> rect<rt . >t (be pariah) 
And turn him oul of offiee. 
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and her shaman or reproaches. The latter have, in the 
onset, assailed her, and she lies insensible from their 
violence. Then says Leonato, if, owing to the sustain- 
ing power of her spirits, her reproaches fail to kill ber, I 
will come, as a reserve; in their rear, ami I will slay her 
myself. Not perceiving the integrity of the metaphor, 
for which ' rearward ' (the opposite of v&j/tcard, vaytcard, 
or wktjkard) is absolutely required, Mr A. E. Brae, this 
time most mfelicituusly, proposed to read rciford for 
the reading of the folio, ' reward '. This reading would 
invest the passage with downright nonsense; for as it 
stands, the very deficiency of the reproaches (which are 
enough to prostrate, but not to till her) is the reason for 
Leonato' s interference : whereas, Mr Brae's reading 
would make him say, that if that deficiency were abated, 
if their power were recruited, he would then interpose 
to do a work of supererogation. Besides, this trading 
seems to distinguish between Hero's shames and her re- 
proac/icv, which are evklenlly one and the same. If, 
then, the text were faulty, Mr Brae's reading would be 
no cure, but even make matters worse.. The objection 
to rewanf, taken in the old sense of regar^ or to rf/rord, 
on tlir ground of prosody, would be untenable, Reward 
and i-i-Kurd might be indifferently iambuses or trochees. 
Relapse, yrn-n-, suprevi£., and sen/re (Shakespeare), rr- 
y/cc/ (Fletcher), irr/rrf (Prant), revere (Mny), and rectus? 
(Doune). arc all occasionally u-vt.\ a- trochees. The real 
objection to reward is, that the sense of regard was 
alivri.ilv obsolete when Sliake^icaie wrote; that lu re- 
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word is, that it makes Leonato's. declaration inconsistent 
with itself, violates the integrity of the metaphor, and 
degrades Hero's reproaches (her shames, in fact.) into 
verbal accusations : [' upon the repetition of these 
charges ' is Mr Brae's paraphrase) ; to both alike, that 
the relative text presents no difficulty to the reader who 
understands the military figure which it involves,, and 
therefore no footing for the conjectural critic. We have, 
in fact, the same metaphor in Shakespeare's 90th Son- 
net, which lias also suffered emendation in Mr F, T. 
l'algravi''s Qpfk iid-/i,,,i i 

Oh I do not., when my heavi. hatli scip'd this sorrow 

Come i» the rearward of a eouyiter'ti true- ,- 

Give not a windy night, a rainy morrow, 

To linger out a pnfpmM overthrow. 

If tliou will leave nif. do not loave tot last 

When other petty grid's have done their spite. 

But, in the qutei come ; so shall I taste 

At first the very worst of Fortune's might ; &e. 
We will give one more example of the same fatality. 
Shakespeare's figurative use of the word Stain, whether 
substantive or verb, is various. The primary notion is 
that of giving to something a colour from without ; this 
may be a stain of foulness or Otherwise, and stain mnv 
thus mean pollute, pollution ; or somewhat more generally, 
dishonour ,■ otherwise, dye, indite (verb, in Shakespeare's 
peculiar aetise), anil therefore subdue (verb), — i. e. to a 
particular attribute or quality; and again, infect, infi-c- 
tion, and finally row/iroMise. In another view the sub- 
stantive "tain may signify the reverse of foil, as in Venn* 
and Adonis, st. t , ' stain to all nymphs,' i. e. casting their 
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charms into the x/iad? by comparison with those of 
Venus. The passage we have in view, in making these 
remarks, is in Antony and Ctropatrn, iii, 4. Antony 
complains t« Octavia that her brother lias gone to w« 
against L'ompey without reason, and without his (An- 
tony's) concurrence ; that he lias given him (Antony) 
' narrow measure ] in speaking of him. This touches his 
honour, and he therefore declares that while his wife 
goes, as reconciler, between the two triumvirs, he, will 
give C;csar a strung motive for making overtures of 
friendship. lis says,. 

The menu lime, M&f, 
I'll rai^e tlit pri.'pnr;Ui>:iii of a war 
Shall ttain your brother. 

The metaphor, which once seized can never occasion 
the least perplexity, has misled the critics, who have 
accordingly attempted hi remedy a seeming imperfec- 
tion, by treating ''stain* as a misprint. Theobald reads 
strain; Boswcll proposed stay, whieh Mr J. P. Collier 
adopted. Rami has 'slain, for sustain'. Jackson pro- 
posed stun i ami the Cambridge Editors, worst of all, con- 
jecture xtm:!;! Centiinly. bad fln>hi been in the old text 
we should have been well satisfied v\ ith it. But while re» 
:.:i"iig the propuM-d sub- 
stitutes, 11c holil ii i|iiiie icfmioC to tin; word of the. folio. 
■i'i] be a ililui ion of .•/»/„, in the BBpsa we 
ln-lieve Sh:tkey|>c!!i'e to have uitenilcd. Antony's pivpara- 
<l to effect n total change in t'iv-inr's pur- 
. 111 I'uct hi indue and subline him to the 
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its sovereignty * : in view of which the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter (Few Words) proposed to transpose ' your ' and 
' of. In defense of the original text, take the following 
from a letter of. Sir Thomas Dale, 1610 (the year of 
Shakespeare's death). He calls Virginia, ' one of the 
goodliest and richest kingdoms in the world, which being 
inhabited by the king's subjects, will put such a bit into 
our ancient enemy's mouth as will curb Jm kautwsw nj 
won arch//,' 

11. Occasionally it is the figurative language of the 
text which throws the critic on a false scent, and thus 
leads him to look for a corruption where there is none. 
The best, example which we can call to mind is a 
passage in Much Ado About Nothing, iv. ]. Leonato, 
learning that Hero has fainted under the shock of her 
disgrace, cries, 

Do not IWe, Hero, do no-t. npe thine eyes : 
I'pr, did I lliink tlion lUiiiliUl. not (|iiii:kly die, 
TUoujilii. I thy spirits were ;( router I linn tliv shames, 
Myself Mould on the vwirwanl of reproaches 
Strike at thy life. 

This is the reading of the quarto, which has the 
spelling rereicard. The military metaphor has per- 
plexed the critics. The war is between Hero's spirits 
• It is purely an accident that the objective of 'deprive' is ex- 
pressed by two substantives connected by of, augpesiing to I lit- modem 
render tin- eon Mm el inn here triveii. A letirned friend snirgesis Hint, in 
Hiine |ni-silij.' |ni.-ii], entillfd i?;iy> ' TJ» Bflttjf- Of llie Hjgh and the 
Low,' llie following inigliL occur : 

To make mi application to the Bishop, 
Who might deprive the reetui' of the parish, 
A.ud turn hini out of office. 
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where a gga is nol mi improbable misprint for ruaiij/ .' 
We arc thus presented with the horns of a dilemma 1 
via. on the one hand the imputation of n lame metaphor 
to Shakespeare's most philosophic character, and on (ho 
other, a conjectural emendation. Nww ft BeeflEU bo MB 
that (here is a way out ol (his dilemma— a middle 
course which has hitherto escaped the notice of the 
critics. One consideration of the lligliest importance 
has been entirely ignored. "When Hamlet balked of 
ending his sea of troubles, or, as he afterwards describes 
it, shuttling off his mortal coil,* he had a covert con- 
sciousness, a. con/trieiiee in fact, which staved the hand 
he would have raised against his own life ; viz. that this 
so-called ending and shuffling off" was a mere delusion, 
just as much so as repelling the advancing waves of the 
sea with shield and spear. Is not the metaphor, then, 
sound anil whole? If there he an incongruity in the 
notion of taking arms, offensively or defensively, against 
the sen, is there not just as great an incongruity in using 
'a hare bodkin ' against the soul — the immortal part, 
wludi (as Raleigh has it) ' no stab can kill ' ? But, in fact, 
that seeming incongruity is defensible, quite apart from 
the metaphor. The late Mr Samuel Bailey in his dis- 
cussion of the passage in question has the following re- 

• Shakespeare represents Die human ftodj muter WitioMS liyinvs : 
a coll ; a case : ajratae: a Machine: a ctilitPK : n tefti a motion or 
puppet: &c. It has been contended thai in Handel's speech, the 
' mortal coil' is the coil, i. e. (ruulilc M turmoil, incident lo mini's 
mortal s;;'.te. : but ihe analogic! are too strong in favoHi of (In- ! mortal 
toil ' being what "FleU'W call's the ' case of flesh ' ( ffi»"/w, iv, I ). 
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mark : ' The objection is not to the metaphorical dot 
sigiuition a sea of troubles, [—who ever said it was p] 
but to the figurative absurdity implied in " taking up 
arms against a sea of troubles ", or indeed against any 
other sea, literal or imaginary. I question whether any 
instance is to be found of such a fight in the whole 
compass of English literature*. {The Received Teat of 
S&aiegpeaie, p. 39.) Why restrict the search to English 
Literature? But the instance is to be found in various 
literatures. In Ritson's Memoirs of the Gaits (p. 1 IS) 
occurs the following passage, which is a translation of 
one in jElian : 



' Of all men 1 hear that the Celts are most ready to 
undergo dangew. * * * So base, indeed, do 
they consider it to fly, that frequently they will not 
escape out of houses tumbling down and falling in 
upon them, nor even out of those burning, though 
themselves are ready to be caught by the fire. 
Many, also, oppose the overwhelming sea : there 
arc some, likewise, who taking arms rush upon the 
waves, and sustain their attack, extending their 
naked swords and spears, in like manner as if they 
were able to terrify or wound them.' 

The same tradition i^ referred to by Aristotle in his 
Eudemian Ethics, iii. 1 : 
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Hue also Arist. Nick. Eth. iii. 7. 



We think, then, Hamlet's soliloquy might be fairly 

paraphrased thus : 

' To exist : or to cease to exist : that is the question 
for me to decide. Whether it is the nobler part 
to endure the outrages of fortune, and to dare the 
surrounding sea of troubles; or to imitate the 
fabled feats of the Celts, and " taking arms rush 
upon the waves." Doubtless it is the nobler to 
endure unshaken ; and is it not also more pru- 
dent? For, it seems probable, that the attempt to 
end our troubles by self-destruction would be as 
futile Ik that of the Cells to assail the ocean; 
and that after death itself we should find ourselves 
overwhelmed by evils of which wc know nothing, 
and which therefore, for aught we know, may be 
greater than those from which we should have 
escaped. Tims does conscience make cowards; of 
us all.' 

All things considered, then, in the case before us, we 
elect to adhere to the received text, and to refuse to 
allow even the most admirable of emendations to allure 
us from our allegiance to that consistent metaphor which 
lias all llic external evidences of authenticity. 

AVTiile on (his famous soliloquy, we may as well note 
that 

Tlie umlisi'dirivil r.iiinln lb- < in w\w-!-'- Ijiniru 

No traveller return! 
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word is, that it makes Leouato's declaration inconsistent 
with itself, viulates the integrity of the metaphor, and 
degrades Hero's reproaches (her shames, in fact,) into 
verbal accusations ; (' upon the repetition of these 
charges ' is Mr Brae's paraphrase) ; to both alike, that 
the relative text presents no difficulty to the reader who 
understands the military figure which it involves, and 
therefore no footing for the conjectural critic. We have, 
in fact, the same metaphor iu Shakespeare's 90th Son- 
net, which has also suffered emendation in Mr I'. T. 
Palgrave's Gem- Edition : 

Oh I ilj not, when my hem luitli sc.tp'd this sorrow 

Come in tka rearward nf a conquer' d icae; 

Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 

To Itmrer but a purpoa'cl overthrow. 

If thou wilt leave nir. <!o not leave mr last 

When, othtr petty grfsft have done their spite, 

linl. in ilu'. tumid COtitt ; so shall I taste 

At first the very worst of Fortune's might ; &*. 

"We will give one more example of the same fatality. 
Shakespeare's figurative use of the word stain, whether 
substantive or verb, is various. The primary notion is 
that of giving to something a colour from without ; this 
may be a stain of foulness or otherwise, and stain may 
thus tasunpollufe, pollution ; or somewhat more generally, 
dishonour ; otherwise, dye, indue (verb, in Shakespeare's 
peculiar sense), and therefore subdue (verb),- — i. e. to a 
particular attribute or quality ; and a^ain, iiifn't, in/rc- 
tiuii, and finally compromise. In another view the sub- 
stantive stain may signify the reverse of foil, as in Venus 
mi,l Adonis, st. 1, 'stain to all nymphs; i. e. casting their 
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country' is not mentioned in the 4to, 1G03. Shake- 
ipeare Kffiy hww read this pawage in jEltan bfcWe& 
1002 and 1-604, in which latter year the first enlarged 
Hamlet was published, containing the 'allusion to 
Anostum. 

10. Some of the obscurities in Shakespeare's text 
arise from the consilience of two sources of peqdcxity. 
Here is one example, in which a word employed in an 
obsolete sense forms part of a phrase which is itself of 
peculiar construction. In Hamlet, i. 4. Horatio tries to 
dissuade Hamlet from accompanying the ghost, lest it 
should 

Assume some oilier horrible Turn 
Which might ilr-priv ymir sovereignty of n 
Aud draw you into madness. 

The verb to deprive is at present used with the same 
construction as bereavt or rob ; but in Shakespeare it 
corresponds to our ablate. Thus in Lucrece, st. clxx.: 

Tib honour to deprive diihouour'd life. 

And again in at. cell.: 

That life was mine, which tlmu hast hvn 

But the passage from Hamlet contains yet another source 
of perplexity, viz. to ' deprive your y>rrr,-iy///// of rewon '. 
i. e. to deprive the sovereignty of ynur reason; or, as 
we should more ualurally say, to deprive your reason of 
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its sovereignty * : in view of which the Rev. Joseph 

Hunter [Fi'w H'onk) proposed to transpose 'your' and 
1 oi". Iti defense of the originft] text, take the following 
from a letter of Sir Thomas Dale, 1610 (the year of 
Shakespeare's death). He calls Virginia, ' one of the 
goodliest and richest kingdoms in the world, which being 
inhabited by the king's subjects, will put such a bit into 
our ancient enemy's mouth as will curb Iris- Iuui1iix>m of 
woihhch//.' 

11. Occasionally it is the figurative language of the 
text which throws the critic on a false scent, and thus 
leads liini to look for a corruption where there is none. 
The best example which we can call to mind is a 
passage in M /".■// Ado About .Xol/iijit/, iv. 1. Leonato, 
learning that Hero lias fainted under the shock 6f her 
disgrace, cries, 

Do not live. Beta, ilo nnt Bfs iliii.e eyes i 
(for, illil 1 think tlimi wnuldst. uol quickly ilie, 
Thought [ thy spiriis wen: slt'orificr (linn llij shames, 



Myself would 
Strike Hi thy 



Bi'd of repibuidies 






This is the reading of the quarto, which has the 
spelling rereitard. The military metaphor has per- 
plexed the critics. The war is between Hero's spirits 
* It. is pimply an accident Hint I tie objective of • deprive. ' is ex- 
pressi-'l I iv two substantives eoimwicd liy «/', sn^tti'stiiis; lo the modern 
render the construction lipre giwn. A Irai-m-il Trii-ml Miiryv^is ilml in 
soniv pii-sitiU' poem, entitli'il (siiy) 'The Hatlle of (lie lli^Ii and (ho 
Low,' the following might occur : 

Tn malic iisi tippliciiiiiin to Hip Hi^linp. 

Who Illicit deprive tilt retfOI rf the ptfttffc 



And turn hiit 



( ,f office 



and her shames or reproaches. The latter have, in the, 
onset, assailed her, and she lies insensible from their 
violence. Then says Leonato, if, owing to the sustain- 
ing power of her spirits, her reproaches fail to kill her, T 
Will come, as a reserve, in their rear, and I will slay her 
myself. Nut pem-iving the integrity of the metaphor, 
for which ' ivarw-ard ' (ihe opposite of vogwartl, ray/card, 
or ifakjiard) is absolutely required, Mr A. E. Brae, this 
time most infelieitously, proposed to read reword for 
the reading of the folio, ' reward '. This reading would 
invest the passage with downright nonsense; for as it 
stands, the very deficiency of the reproaches (which are 
enough to prostrate, but not to kill her) is the reason for 
Lconato's interference ; whereas, Mr Brae's reading 
would make him say, that if that deficiency were abated, 
if their power were recruited, he would then interpose 
to do a work of supcrcrognlion. Besides, this reading 
seems to distinguish between Hero's ghauiPn and her re~ 
proac/igs, which are evidently one and the same. If, 
then, the text were faulty, Mr Brae's reading would be 
no cure, but even make matters worse. The objection 
to reward, taken in Ihe old sense of riyurd, or to reward, 
on the ground of prqsody, would be untenable. Reward 
and reword might be indifferently iambuses Dr trochees. 
Relapge, «rrerc, supreme, and st'rt/re (Shakespeare), r< - 
/,■<■/( I'let.rlirr), rrifi-vi ;I>r..n]i;, revgre iMiiy), and retfme 
(Donne), are all occasionally \\<<-A as trochees. The real 
objection to reward is, th; ( f the sense of regard was 
already nbsolete vilien Shakespeare wrote; that to re- 
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word is, that it makes Lcoimto's declarat ion inconsistent 
with itself, violates the integrity of the : 
degrade* Hero's reproaches (her shames, in fact,) into 
verbal accusations : (' upon the repetition of these 
charges ' is Mi* Brae's paraphrase) ; to both alike, that 
the relative text presents no difficulty to the reader who 
understands the military figure which it involves, and 
therefore no footing for the conjectural critic. We have, 
in fact, the same metaphor in Shakespeare's 90th Son- 
net., which lias also suffered emendation in Mr I 1 . T. 
FaJgrave's Gem Edition: 

OH ! do Vpt, when my heart hath scvp'd tiiU sorrow 

Come in t/ie rearward of a conquer d 'cue ; 

Give not u windy night a rainy morrow, 

To ftaget out n purpns'd overthrow. 

If thou wilt leave me, do rot leave inr last 

When other petty griefs have done their spite, 

Bui i.ii lh.- niiii-l cijiae ; so shall I taste 

At first the very worst of Portmie's might ; fct. 
We will give one more example of the same fatality. 
SI i; ikes pen re's figurative use of the won! ktdtn, whether 
substantive or 'verb, is various. The primary notion is 
th:i! of giving to something a colour from without; this 
may be a stain of foulness or otherwise, and stain may 
thusmenn /io//t'/> , ,jj<'/7"//o?i ,- Or somewhat more generally, 
dlsfiofioir ; otherwise, di/c, indue (verb, in Shakespeare's 
peculiar sense), and therefore subdue (verb), — i. c. to a 
pafticumr attribute or qualify; and again, in/rct, inffx- 
Hoti, and finally cotaprohlise. In another view the sub- 
stantive ftfai/i may signify the reverse offod, as in VeKus 
mid . tdifjtfg, st. 1 , ' stain t» nil nymphs,' i. e. casting their 



sisteut 
>r, and 
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charms into the nh-uh' by comparison with those of 
Venus. The passage we have in view, in making these 
remarks, is in Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 4. Antony 
complains t,o Octavia that her brother lias gone to wax 
against Ifampey without reason, and without his (An- 
tony's) concurrence; that lie lias given him (Antony) 
' narrow nieasuiv ' in speaking of him. This touches his 
honour, and he therefore declares that while his wife 
got.s, as rci'uncili-'i'. between the two triumvirs, he will 
give Ciesar a strong motive for making overtures of 
friendship. Ho says, 

The mean time, lady, 
I'll raise the prep;ir,uin[i of a war 
Shjill slain your brother. 

The metaphor, which once seized ran iuv,:r occasion 
the least perplexity, has misled the critics, who have 
accordingly attempted to remedy a seeming imperfec- 
tion, by treating 'stain' as a misprint. Theobald reads 
strain; Boswell proposed vtni/, which _\lr J. P. Collier 
adopted. Rami lias W«j«, for sustain. Jackson pro- 
posed stun ; and the Cambridge Editors, worst of all, con- 
jiTi ure sine/,-.' Certainly, had mtrain been in the old text 
we should have been well Satisfied with it. lint while re- 
garding that tbft ::':;<>llg tllC [U'opi isril snb- 

ttitutedj wa ht&A ii mim- .. ■ a©rd bf (lie Foitt, 

■ .■'■■■■ wcwld in' a dilution o£ atmtt, in die sense nc 

Uih'\r :-i';;'.«'.|..';.!v in h:ivc i I il n ulr.d. AnIoinV prrpura- 

iinn w;i> darigpbd to affeei ■ r's ppiv 

poses and plan>, 111 i'art (0 indue and suhdue him to the 
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quality of Antony's mind— possibly even to overshadow 
Oa»ar t and impress hint with the weight of Antony's 
personal character. As it seems to us, we lose a sea 
of meaning by adopting any of the proposed substi- 
tutes. Our bard eschewed, for the most part, weak 
generalities, and, though his word stain have a consider- 
able range of meaning, it is preserved from vagueness 
hy its anchorage in the work! of sense. 

13. Some passages present a cluster of difficulties — 
bo many, in fact, that it cannot be supposed that mere 
textual corruption can have originated them all. Two 
salient examples occur respectively in Measure for Mea- 
sure, iii. 1, and Vgmhelw', v. 4; both relating to death. 
The former runs thus : 

I, Itui to flic and L r o we know nut wferre, 

To lie in colil obstruction, and to rot, 

This sensible wiiriu motion, to become 

A kneaded clod ; And the delighted spirit 

To bath in fierie Hoods, or to recide 

In thrill in s IWion '.if lliicke-ribbed tee, 

To be imprtsou'd in tbe viewlesae wiudqa 

And blowuu with restless^ violence round about 

The pendant world : or to he worse then worst 

Of tluse, Uiiit law i<'$se mul in certain* Eho&ghCj 

Imagine howling, 'tis too horrible. Folio 1023. 

The opening of this passage was specially selected by 
Mr J. M. 1). Meiklejohn, in a paper read to the Col- 
lege of Pwjyjhrs, as an illustration of his a^-crtinn 
that the practice of calling upon a student to write 
a paraphrase of poetry is useless and absurd : here he 

pronounced a paraphrase to be impossible! Now a 
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paraphrase is oiily impossible through some inherent 
obscurity in the text to be expounded : and surely the 
more difficult a passage is, the more useful is the para* 
phrase. To us it appears plain that the practice of calling 
for a paraphrase is in the highest degree commendable: 
for it is the only means by which the teacher can dis- 
cover how far his pupil understands the passage which 
forms the subject of his study. Not that a paraphrase 
can by any means convey the whole sense of the ori- 
ginal : no paraphrase was ever intended to do that : but 
it can convey, by analysis and qualification, the greater 
part of that sense ; and surely ' half a loaf is better than 
no bread/ W§ do not 'halt particularly' to expound 
the meaning of ' cold obstruction ' or ' delighted spirit : J 
we would rather call attention to Shakespeare's use 
of the abstract substantive, as ' Region ' and ' thought/ 
Dyce's first edition thus remarks upon the former word : 
'The folio has " Region " : but the plural is positively 
required here on account of "floods " in the preceding, 
and "winds " in the following line/ And for the latter 
he reads, after all the editors, save those of Oxford and 
Cambridge, ' thoughts* That note, if it mean anything, 
means that Shakespeare employed Region in the con- 
crete, and in the modern and ordinary sense : and we 
have no doubt that Dyce adopted the plural thoughts as 
the nominative to ' imagine.' On the contrary we con- 
tend that ' Region ' is used in the abstract, and in the 
radical sense ; and that it means restricted place, or cot(- 
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fuienit'iit * .- also, that ' thought ' is. used in the abstract, 
and that it is the objective governed by ' imagine,' 
Tlie ml jeiT'tivo ' iiui.'1-laiii ' is employed in a sncriiili.-'iul 
sense, like the Latin incrr/nx: certain, like cirlita, is used 
by Shakespeare as the opposite .>f c\:r/-\ or mad : e. g- 
in A Miiivanmer Nif/ltl'x Dream-, i. 1, Demetrius snys. 



TMent, swpet Herntfn; And IjyswUer yield 
Tliv cmxtf title to. my cert»m right ; 






and again in ii. 2, 

Tlint the mile sea grew !'[V<7 at her song; 

And certain slain shot mutlh/ from their spheres, &c. 

In fact, certain and 'nicer lain are synonyms for settled 
and unset tied, respectively. (See 'settled senses,' W7V 
ter's Tate, V. 3 ; and 'unsettled fancy" Tempest, v. 1.) 
Accordingly, as we read the passage, the last three lines 
may be paraphrased thus : 

'Or to be in at) infinitely worse case than those 
who body forth — or render objective— their own 
lawless and crazed mind.' 
The pendiint from Cginljcline, v. -I, is as follows: 
Must Wfkwpe bondage ! I'Vr thou ml a way, 



1 tliinlc, to liberty. 

ThiLLI I 

Grown 



I better 
;k o' (he goul, siiien he bad rather 

pi.-rpeluily, llian be enred 



* So Cnrlyle npp<wrs to have understood it : for in his Ilerott and 
tffrdjmrt/tip, 19*3; Leet. iii- p. 135, Ite q notes the passage AptO* 
jute of D«nte'n ' soft fiheviiil soul, looking oiii so stern, impiaejiLle, grim- 
treuchnnt, as from impriisoiiMcttt of Uiirk-rUiM ice .' ' as expressed in 
Giotto's portrait. He is perhaps also glancing at L' Inferno, Canto 
xxiiv. 
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but I ilo not desire tliut indulgence of your del 
niency. Ttike life for life — my all : and though it 
is not worth so much as Imogen's, yet 'tis a life, 
and of the same divine origin : a coin from the 
same mint. Between man and man light pieces 
are current for the sake of the figure stamped upon 
them : so much the rather should the gods take 
my life, which is in their own image, though it is 
not so dear or precious as Imogen's*.' 

The old writers compared the hindrances of the body 
to gyves ; so Walkington in The Optick Glawe of Hum- 
ors, 1G07, folio II, 'Our bodies were the prisons mid 
bridewils of our soules, wherein they lay manicled and 
fettered in Gives ', &c.f : and when Posthumus says 
' Cancel these cold bonds,' he means free the soul from 
the body : but the epithet ' cold ' lias reference to the 
material gyves, which were of iron : cf. The Two Nuhie 
Kim-wii, i'u. 1, where Piilaraon says, ' Quit me of these 
told gyves ' — i. e. knock off my fetters. 

Such passages as these two serve as admirable illus- 
trations of the novel position taken by a writer in the 
Times of Sept. 29, 1SG3, in a review of The Cambridge 
Edition of Shakespeare: 'There never was an author 
who less required note or comment than Shakespeare. 1 
It is quite true that the mass of readers are content to 

• For tlie keys to tlipsc two passages I am itnleliW lo Mr IIii"lk 
Calif-ton of AueVluiul, N. Z., and to the lot? &av. W. W. IVny, L'fe- 
bemliiry of S. Paul's. 

f He is possibly Hunting of tlie Pia^o, 7^ Bud 73. 
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te be grateful for negative virtues: and we are really 
thankful to Mr Staunton for printing the passage intact 
and entire, anil sparing us the pain of conjectural cor- 
ruption. Posthumus rejoices in his bodily thraldom, be- 
cause its issue will be death, which will set him free : 
certainly from bodily bondage, and possibly from spirit- 
ual bondage — the worse of the twain. So he prays for 
'the penitent instrument to pick that bolt," the bolt 
which fetters his conscience worse than the cold gyves 
constrain his shanks and wrists - that is, for the means of 
n repentance which may be efficacious for pardon and 
absolution. He then enters into these means in detail, 
following the order of the old Churchmen : viz. sorrow 
for sin, or attrition: ' Is't enough I am sorry?' &c. : 
then penance, which was field to convert attrition into 
contrition: 'Must I repent?' &c. : then satisfaction for 
the wrong done. As to this last he says, if the main 
condilinn of his spiritual freedom be that, ('To satisfy,') 
let not the gods /villi Unit object take a stricter render 
than his all — his life. These are the three parts of 
absolution. The third he expands in the last clause, 
lie owns that his debt exceeds his all. He says, in 



' 1>'> it<>t call me to a stricter account than the for- 
feiture of my all totcanh payment. Take my all, 
and give me a receipt, not on account, but in full 
of all demands. Earthly creditors take of their 
debtors a fraction of their debt and less than their 
all, ' letting Ihem thrive again on their abatement ' ! 



but I do not desire tliiit indulgence of your cle- 
mency. Take life for life— my ail : Hid though it 
is not worth so much as Imogen's, yet 'tis & life, 
and of the same divine origin: a coin from the 
same mint. Between mnn and man light pieces 
are current for the sake of the figure stamped upon 
them : so much the rather should the gods take 
my life, which is in their own image, though it is 
not so dear or precious as Imogen's*,' 

The old writers compared the hindrances of the body 
to gyves : so "Walkingtun in The Ojitic/c Glasse of Hum- 
ors, 1 GO 7, folio 11, 'Our bodies were the prisons and 
bridewils of our soules, wherein they lay manicled and 
fettered in Gives', &c.f : and when Posthumus says 
'Cancel these cold bonds,' lie means free the soul from 
the body : but the epithet ' cold ' has reference to the 
material gyves, which were of iron : cf. The Tiro Noble 
Kinsmen, iii. 1, where Palainon says, ' Quit me of these 
cold gyves' — i. e. knock off my fetters. 

Such passages as these two serve as admirable illus- 
trations of the novel position taken by a writer in the 
Times of Sept. 20, IS'6'3, in a review of '}%■ Cambridge 
Edition of Shakespeare: 'There never was an author 
who less required note or comment than Shakespeare.' 
It is quite true that the mass of readers arc content to 

• For tli^ ki'vs to tbeM two pnsMfjti I bid fitflefcted to Mr IIu«1i 
Carlctoiiof Auc-kliitul, N.Z., <mU to ft« bi< li<*. W W , 9VHJ' ''"■ 
beiidarv of S. Paul'*. 

t ili- ie fossil!} tlnntlng of i In- PhotS). H ami 73. 
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its sovereignty*: in view of which the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter (F'-io H'ordu) proposed to transpose ' your' and 
'of'\ In defense of the origin;]! text, take the following 
from a letter of Sir Thomas Dale, 161(5 (the year of 
Shakespeare's death). lie calls Virginia, ' one of the 
goodliest and richest kingdoms in the world, which being 
inhabited by the king's subjects, wilt pat such a bit into 
our ancient enemy's mouth as will curl) fm &auiiHS98 '•/ 

11. Occasionally it is the figurative language of the 
text which throws the critic on a false scent, and thus 
leads Him to look for a corruption where there is none.. 
The best example which we can call to mind is a 
passage in Much Ado Ahoni Xoi '/liny, iv. 1. Leonato, 
learning that Hero has fainted under the shock of her 
disgrace, cries, 

.Do not live, Hero, Ad Tint otic l.hinc eyW : 
For, did 1 lliiiik Ijiou ivmilihi. mil qmnklv ilie, 
Thought 1 thy spirits were stronger llum thy slinin<-^. 
Myself would on tlie reimvnitl of reproncoc* 
Strike at thy life. 

This is the reading of the quarto, which has the 
spelling rereirard. The military metaphor has per- 
plexed the critics. The war is between Hero's spirits 

* It is purely hit Accident Hint tin- iSfcjeM We df ' ftSjaive ' is ex- 
pressed l>y two sill js( ilu lives connected liy of, siiijnvs.t.iiij: to tlie modem 



A lfiinied "friend Miosis lint ii 
Battle of flit- HigB :m,.I ihe 



reader the const runt inn here given. 

some pi^sil'ie iioi'in. eiitil.li-d (ufiy) 

Low,' the following might occur • 

To niaki* tin n[i|iiicntion to the Bishop, 
Who raijjht deprive [lie reft or of the pari-rli 
And turn him out of office. 
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and tear slmim>s or repSoattHfial Tha latter have, in the 
onset, assailed her, and she lies insensible from their 
violence. Then says Leonato, if, owing to the sustain- 
ing power of her spirits, her reproaches ftiil to kill her, I 
will conic, as a reserve; in their rear, and I will slay her 
myself. Not perceiving the integrity of the metaphor, 
Wt which ' rearward ' (the opposite of coi/ivanl, vat/icrird, 
or vaiii/itard) is absolulrfy required, Mr A. E. Brae, this 
■time most infelieitously, proposed to read reword for 
the reading of the folio, ' reward '. This reading would 
invest the passage with downright nonsense ; for as it 
stands, the very deficiency of the reproaches (which are 
enough to prostrate, but nut to kill her) is the reason for 
Leonato's interference ; whereas, Mr, Brae's reading 
would make him say, that if that deficiency were abated, 
if their power were recruited, lie would then interpose 
to do a work of supererogation. Besides, this reading 
seems to distinguish between Hero's shames and her re- 
groetrfies, which arc evidently one and the same. If, 
then, the text were faulty, Mr Kite's reading would be 
no cure, but e\cn make matters worse. The objection 
to r,eiwt'd, taken in the ojd sense of regard^ or to reword, 
on the ground of prqsody, would be untenable. It. ward 
and reword might be indifferently iambuses or trochees. 
J{i'lctj)"(\ xerere, mprevie, and secure (Shakespcnv), re- 
flect (' Fletcher), ret/re/ ;l>i\nif), reeere (May), :nul recluse 
(Dunne), arc all occasionally used as trochees. The real 
objection to reward is, that the sense of regard was 
already yhsplete when Shakespeare wrote; that to re- 
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iron/ is, that it makes Lconato's declaration inconsistent 
with itself, violates the integrity of the metaphor, and 
degrades Hero's reproaches (her shames, in fact,) into 
verbal accusations : (' upon the repetition of these 
charges ' is Mi* Brae's paraphrase) ; to both alike, that 
the relative text presents no difficulty to the reader who 
understands the military figure which it involves, and 
therefore no footing for the conjectural critic. We have, 
in fact, the same metaphor in Shakespeare's 90th Son- 
net, which lias also suffered emendation in Mr F. T. 
P. J grave's €<■/>/. Editiwt: 

OM ilo not, when my heart luitli scvp'u this sorrow 

Come in tie rearward of a cviiyiter'd wire ; 

Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 

To Hnger out a purposM overthrow. 

If thou wilt leave Be, do not. leave me Ust 

When other petty griefs have done their spite, 

Ihit i,i tie ")/'•'/ mine ; so shall I taste 

At first the very worst of Fortune's might ; fef. 
We will give one more example of the same fatality. 
fermkespeare's BgOIttiVe use of the word stain, whether 
substantive or verb, is various. The primary notion is 
that of giving to something a colour from without ; this 
may be a stain of foulness or otherwise, and stain may 
thus mean pallit ie, poll i'.t ion ; or somewhat more generally, 
dixluinou? ; otherwise, dye, -indue (verb, in Sl»kespeM8*$ 
peculiar sense), and therefore subdue (verb), — i.e. to a 
particular attribute or quality ; and again, wfert, infec- 
tion, and liuallv ComprdhWe. In another view the sub- 
stantive stain iniiy signify the reverse of/oil, as in fenny 
and _-ld<>/,<.\. s'( 1 , " stain lo all nymphs,' i. e casting their 
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charms into the shade by comparison with those of 
Venus. The passage we have in view, in milking these 
remarks, is in Antony and C/ropalra, iii. 4. Antony 
complains t.o Octavia that her brother lias gone to war 
against Pumpey without reason, anil -without his (An- 
tony's) cone iiitc] ice ; tliat he has given liiin (Antony) 
' narrow measure ' in speaking of him. This touches liis 
honour, and he therefore declares that while his wife 
goes, as reconciler, between the two triumvirs, he will 
give Caesar a strong motive for making overtures of 
friendship. He says, 

Thi' menu lime, latly, 
I'll ruise the preparation of a war 
Shall stain your brother. 

The metaphor, which once seized can never occasion 
the least perplexity, haa misled the critics, who have 
accordingly attempted to remedy a seeming imperfec- 
tion, by treating 'stain' as a misprint. Theobald reads 
strain; Boswell projxjsed uta'/, which Mr J. P. Collier 
adopted. Rann has 's/rtin, for smluin. Jackson pro- 
posed stun ; and the Cambridge Editors, worst of all, con- 
jecture .■•lack! Certainly, had ■-Iniin been in the old text 
we should have been #eti s;i(istied with it. Bat while re- 
garding that twfticdr (OTWOQp aiming the proposed sub- 
ttttutea, wa held il >\'-n\c interior i« ihe word bf the folio. 

I'lih/fii'atniw would DC S dilution of stmtt, in llie .sense we 
believe Shakespeare fo have intended. Antony's prepara- 
tion was designed lo etleet a total change ifl I tofaris pn* 
poses Snd plans, m bet So indue rmd subdue bin to the 
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quality of Antony's mind — possibly even to orershackrw 
Cffisar, and impress him wit.lt the weight of Antony's 
personal character. As it seems to us, we lose a sea 
of meaning by adopting any of the proposed substi- 
tutes. Our bard eschewed, for the most part, weak 
generalities, and, though his word slain have a consider- 
able range of meaning, it is preserved from vagueness 
by its anchorage in the world of sense. 

12. Some passages present a cluster of difficulties— 
so many, in fact, that it cannot be supposed that mere 
textual corruption can have originated thein all. Two 
salient examples occur respectively in Measure for Mea- 
sure, iii. 1, and Gymbeli/ie, v, 4; both relating to death. 
The ftjriuer runs thus : 



I, but to (lie, ami jro ne know not where. 

To lie in colli obstruction, and lo rot. 

This sensible warm motion, to become 

A kneaded eW; And the delighted spirit 

To bath in linie floods, or to reeide 

In thrilling Region of tliickc-nblled Ice, 

To be im prison \l in the vu'wlesse windos 

And blowno with restlesso violence round about 

The ptfidont world- or to he worse then worst 

Of those, that lawh'sse and in ecrt nine I.houdit, 

Iuiii^iiie liijivlin^, 'tis too humble. 



l'olio 11123. 

The opening of this passage whs spermlly selected by 
Mr J. M. I*. Meikli'jiihn. in a paper read to the ('<>!- 
lege of Preceptors^ aw an illustration of Ids assertion 
that the practice of calling upon a student to write 
a paraphrase of poetry is useless and absurd : here he 
pronounced a paraphrase to be impn^il.ir Now a 



paraphrase is only impossible through some inherent 
»»bscurity in the test to be expounded : and surely the 
more difficult a passage is, the more useful is the para- 
phrase. To us it appears plain that the practice of calling 
for a paraphrase is in the highest degree commendable: 
for it is the only moans by which the teacher can dis- 
cover how far his pupil understands the passage which 
forms the subject of his study. Not that a paraphrase 
can by any means convey the whole sense of the ori- 
ginal : no paraphrase was ever intended to do that : but 
it can convey, by analysis and qualification, the greater 
part of that sense ; and surely ' half a loaf is better than 
no bread.' We do not ' halt particularly' to expound 
the meaning of ' cold obstruction ' or ' delighted spirit : ' 
we would rather call attention to Shakespeare's use 
of the abstract substantive, as ' Region ' and ' thought.' 
Dyce's first edition thus remarks upon the former word : 
'The folio has "Region": but the plural is positively 
required here on account of "floods" in (he preceding, 
and " ii-'uiih " in the following line.' And for the latter 
he reads, after all the editors, save those of Oxford and 
Cambridge, ' thoughts! That note, if it mean anything, 
means that Shakespeare employed Region in the con- 
crete, and in the modern and ordinary sense: and we 
have no doubt that Dyce adopted the plural thoughts as 
the nominative to ' imagine.' On the contrary we con- 
lend thai ' Region ' is used in the abstract, and in the, 
radical sense; and that it means reah-ided place, or con- 
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Thy palencssc moves mu mora than eloquence. 

Merchant •>/ J'enh 
Thy plaiiiniisse (WVbnrton) moves me, &e. 

For I do see the cruell pangs of death 
Right io thine eye.- — King Ju/tn, iv. 4. 
Riot (Brae) in thine eye. 

'Tis enough 
That (Britaine) I have liill'd thy Mistris : Peace, 
He give no wound to thee. — CymheVtae, v. 1. 
I have kill'il thy Mistris- pi ecu (Staunton)*. 



10. for his Nose v 
fields.— L 



i shnrpc as u Pen, and a Table of gre 

*., ii. 3. 



There v 
That gr 



I have re.tyr'd n 
1 have retyr'd u 



. . and a Babied (Theobald) of giwne fields. 
Por his Bounty, . 
winter iu 't. An Anthony it mis, 
; more by reaping, — Aulony and Cleopatra, v. 2. 
an autumn 'twas (Theobald). 

i-jislefull i'ocke.- ■ -Tin/on <•/ Athens, ii. 2. 
rakefull cooehe (Swynfen JervU). 

As to the last., a few remarks may be added in justi- 
fication of so valuable a correction. We do not touch 
the fitness or the beauty of the emendation, Which speak 
for themselves, but the probability of the misprint. We 
must use a favourite resource of Zachary Jackson here. 
In the ' upper case ' of the compositor, the ft and k arc 
in contiguous ' boxes ', so that an ft would sometimes be 
dropped into the k box by mistake ; thus | ft| k j; whence 
it might very well happen that wmkrfitlt was set up 
wfjiffitll. Not improbably tvukrj'ttH in the 'copy' sug- 



* This master- piece in euiciidutiou was ornnimmicutcd lo u 
Staunton in the. course of cm i versa ti-ju, shortly after the eo 
of his Edition uf Shnkexjietire. 



hy Mr 
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gested cock to the mind of the workman instead of 
couch, by the power of association ; the barn-cock being 
often called the wakeful bird, or the wakeful cock. As 
illustration of this particular misprint, we may 
instance these two cases : in one Birmingham news- 
paper wo observed the remarkable expression {of a 
remarkable phenomenon) 'sermon without bosh', for 
wrnio/i without, book • and in another, ' genial break ' for 
genial breath ; and the blunder of ' break ' for breath 
also occurred in one of the proofs of our tractate en- 
titled, Wat Thomas Lodge an Actor? p. 10. 

Of course, in order to appreciate the actual duty 
done by each of these twelve emendations, it is necessary 
to make the passage to which it applies a special study. 
All that the mere presentation of them to the eye cau 
do, is to show the reader that the ductus li/erarinn of the 
conjecture is sufficiently near to that of the text, which is 
also the fact in the majority of unsuccessful conjectures. 

As in the case of ' wasteful! ' for wakeful!, in many 
misprints tlie process is patent: in some, however, MB 
see the fatality under which certain classes of words 
were wrongly set up, without being able to see why that 
fatality existed. Of all classes pronouns (simply as 
such) were the most commonly misprinted. Tho first 
folio of Shakespeare and the first quarto of the Smuiels 
teem with such errors. Some particular passages seem 
to have suffered from as great a fatality. Again and 
again has corruption disastercd them, misprint being 
graded on misprint. Here are two examples : 
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1. In the' Tempest, i. 2, it is beyond the shadow 
t doubt that Shakespeare wrote, 

Urchins 
Sliiill fortb at vast of night, that they may worke 



low of 



Three morsels of knowledge, indeed, are requisite for the 
full comprehension of the sense : to forth was a Common 
phrase for to go forik; vast of night meant dead of night ; 
and exercise meant Ghadi.seme.nt. Ignorance of one or 
some of these things has hitherto hindered the reception 
of Mr Thomas White's -restoration. It has been argued 
by a very com jtetcnt critic and editor, that exercise must 
l>c a verb, because to work exercise would, otherwise, be 
a pleonasm which it would be impertinent to impute to 
Shakespeare. Nothing can be more fallacious than that 
style of argument. Pleonasms are the ufary stuff of the 
Elizabethan and Jaeobinn writers. In our authorized 
version of tiie Holy Scriptures, for instance, St P;iul is 
made to say (2 Cor. viii. 11),' Xow therefore, perform 
ye the doing of it.' But nevertheless, to work exercise 
is not a pJeonasm : it means to iitfieot '-pu 'itivh went. Un- 
happily in setting up the text of the Tempest in 1G22, 
the 'th' of 'forth' got slightly dislocated, so as \<> be 
too near the following word ' at '. Accordingly, the 
lilies stand there 

Srctiina 

Shall for that vnat of night, that they may worke 

All exercise on ihec. 

Then came the editors who, seeing in Hie line in 
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quastioa an in^ima,tioa of the awfully rpdefimite dupatiop 
of the night during which the urchins are permitted to 
exercise their infernal arts on Caliban — as if, forsooth, 
their privilege were limited to a single night, and to one 
which Wa& longer than any other — , advanced tfie 
Kniitary comma frorri ' night* to ' Worfce r . Then cainte 
Tliomas Warton, Wh<>, requiring' tfte line for the iHustra- 
tion of one iti Miltbn, gave it in a ndte thus : 

Urchins 
Shall'for that want of* night that tfiey may work ; 

thereby grafting one misprint on another:* 

2. In his rechauffe of ' the old' ffimon, Shakespeare 
undoubtedly wrote, 

Our poesie is as a gumme which oozes .. 
From wliericb 'tis nourisht. 

But in the edition of 1623, the passage was, as we have 
seen, thus misprinted', ; 

Our Poesie is as a Gowne which uses 
' • • * prom whence 'tis nourishr. 

and Tieck, who set himself up as a critic on Shakespeare 
and other English Dramatists, 1 defended the nonsense, 
under the impression, perhaps, that Shakespeare meant 
to compare po^tey to a wororopt robe* ! 

Unhappy passage! In a letter, on ' The influences 
of Newspapers' on EdiK^bri'r written by MrBlanchard 
JerrDldrin- t^ie JQmjiy ^^^h^had intqudled to quote 

• : Ih theftirmer eilitibn of Th^&Ul^Lio* tTte'Btte tq^rs^ftb * 
new misprint, ^ /; !«, ..':.- 

,.. ShaJ^iorfch a^.^apt J (j£n^h^.t^a,t^h«y.f^e J wor]^.. S«e atf?^ 39. 
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tlic Amended version ; but to Lis horror it appeared in a 
totally new form, 

Our poesy is us a qui-en tli.it tlozct.li ; 
and it now remains for some conceited foreigner of the 
future to contend that the bard meant to signalize the 
drowsiness of our poetry, by comparing it to a queen, 
who, despite the calls of her high station, falls asleep on 
her throne ! 

Let ns now consider three selected passages, 
given in both the quarto and folio editions of Hamlet. 
These will serve as samples of the stale of the old text, 
and of the value of having more than one version of a 
passage which lias suffered from the blunder of copyist 
or printer. In the first, the folio corrects the error of 
the quarto : in the second, the quarto corrects the error 
of the folio : in the third, the folio deserts us ; no 
quarto-reading can, in this case, be allowed as the cor- 
rection of another ; and conjecture has not arrived at 
any satisfactory result. 

1. In Hamlet,iv. 7, as given in the quartos of 1(504 
and 1G05, we have, 



Too slightly tyTnlienl for so lotted AhttM, 
VVoiiM \\;i\<\ iTinTti*il In my luiwi- Bffaiu, 
But not where I haue [Itotl] jtym'ii tlitm. 

The only variation in the words ' lotted Ann'd ' given 
by the early quartos is, that two read ' loued amies ', 
and one reads ' loved amies '. 

Such a crux ns that would have been 'larks' or 
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'nuts' to the critical taste. Happily the folio 1623 
gives us the true lection, viz. loud a Winde. So Ascham, 
in his Towophilus, Book ii. (Arber's Reprint, p. 150-1), 
says, ' The greatest enemy of Shootyng is the winde and 
wether, &c. Weak bowes, and lyght shaftes can not 
stande in a rough wynde/ 

2. If, on the other hand, we had but the first folio, we 
should be called upon to explain or amend the following 
passage in Hamlet : 

To his good Friends, thus wide lie ope my Armes : 
And like the kinde Life-rend'ring Politician, 
Repast them with my blood. 

Such a crux as c Life-rend'ring Politician ' would 
have been as appetising and entertaining as the last ; 
and the game would naturally have bfcen quickened by 
the fact, that when Hamlet was first indited Politician, 
occuring once, however, in this play ('the Pate of a 
Politician/ iv. 1,) was an insolens verhum, which we now . 
believe to have been first used by George Puttenham in 
1589, if he* were the author (which he probably, jvas) of 
I7ie Arte of English Poesie* The misprint is an ^nusual. 
expansion of the original word. It is, most unlikely 
that Pelican (the word of the quarto editions) was (as 
some have asserted) a difficulty with the old compositor : 
on the contrary, we may be pretty sure that he set up 
Policial and that a pedantic ' reader ' of the house 
improved upoji this, converting it into Politician. 

3. Now for a case in which the old copies concur 

8 
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to leave us at the mercy of conjecture. In the same 
quarto editions of Samlet we read, 

For use utmost, can elimijrc llit; slump of nature, 
And wltier the tlenill. or Ihrowe liim out 
AV i r li wondiTMis pole-nry. 

Unhappily this passage, defective by one word (probably 
u verb following on ' either ' and governing 'the dovill '), 
is not in the first, quarto, nor yet in any of the early 
folio editions. The defect is so miserably supplied by 
the dateless quarto (1607) Unit the modern editor is 
driven to the conclusion that, the word there given is a 
mere conjecture, anil that the defect must be anew con- 
jcefurally snpplie:!. This quarto reads : — 

For use almost can clinngr llu- stump or nuiur". 
Anil liifiisler Hit' ilruill, or tluwi- liim out 
Willi wouiliTOiis potency. 

Here ' niatster * is not only bad on tlic seo!^ of 
rhythm, but still leaves the line short. Not. improbably 
it was intended to supply the word i'nr which 'cither ' 
was conceived to be it misprint. Pope and Capell rol- 
lowcd this lead, and read ' And master erm the devil—' 
Hut all other editors have wisely returned 'cither': 
viz.. 'And eilher cin-i> the devil' — Malone ; 'And 
either yw// the devil '—Singer: while the late Mr Bftf- 
tnn ( Wiley proposed to read. 'And eilher aid tin- 
devil '—and Mr (Wtwritrht, 'Ami either hn/ (he devil,' 

A oorresfWHtient of tfvfeg <nnl Qurrim {'MA 8. v. 4i'0) 
signing himself K proposed, ' And cither hunxv rhu 
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r devil ' ; conceiving (like Mr Gorney) that the! missing 
word should be antithetical to throw out, and not per- 
ceiving that no very ' wondrous potency * would be 
required to house a. demon, who was already by nature 
in possession 1 Two conjectures privately communicated 
to us deserve mention. Our valued 'friend* Professor 
Sylvester, would read ' And either ma»k the devil '— 
conceiving that f maister ' was a misprint for the true word. 
In this course he is somewhat countenanced by a pas^ 
sage occurring in a prior speech of Polonius (iii. 1) : 

We are oft to blame in tliis, — 
'Tis too uracil proved, that with devotion's visage, 
And pious action, we do sugar o'er 
The devil himself. 

Another valued friend, Mr C. J. Monro, proposes td 
read ' And entertain the devil ' — conceiving that € either* 
may be a press error for 'entertain. All other conjectures 
which I have* 'seen' arc so utterly imbecile, that I will 
spate their proposers the ordeal of criticism. It is not 
easy to discover why the five Verbs, curl, quell, lay, aict y 
and house ioiirxA more favour f thari a scor6 of others, ap- 
parently as vftitl suited t.b the sense and measure 1 of the 
line as any of those. How soon are the resources of the? 
conjectural critics exhausted!' how meagre is the evi- 
dence adduced in favour of any single conjecture ! yet the 
requirements of the passage are by no means severe, nor 
are the means for complying with f hem either narrow or 
recherche: 'Tt is- rather an eMbarras den richexses thai 
hWderSour decision. To call over a few of the candidates 
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for admission into the text ; curb suggests rein, ride, thrall, 
bind, chain, &c. ; quell ami lay suggest charm, worst, 
quench, foil, balk, cross, llnrart, da/enf, shame, cow, &c. ; 
while aid and house suggest y?/v, /wwr, afrV, terse, fo^/e, 
/cprf, iS'c. Besides which there arc many dissyllables that 
would answer the purposes of sense and measure, as 
abate, abase, &c. And why not read ' And over-master 
the devil ' — seeing that the word o'en/iaster oecurs in 
a former scene of this play ? We are not now attempt- 
ing the .settlement of this question, but merely point- 
ing out what a wealth of suggestion lias been ignored 
by the self-complacent critics who have so feebly 
attempted it. But, as a preliminary to its settlement, 
we venture to call attention to the evident requirements 
of the passage. 'The stamp of nature' is not new 
to us in this connection, nor in this play ; we have 
had it twice in the second ghost-scene, viz. the ' vicious 
mole of nature', and ' the stamp of one defect'. Now 
Hamlet would say, ' Use almost can change [convert] 
this stamp of nature ' : so that an antithesis is not only 
not required, but is impertinent. Use, he would say, 
can either subdue ' habit's devil \ by following out his 
own prescription of gradual u-cariiiiy from evil, or (if the 
worst come to the worst and revolution be necessary) cast 
him oh! : and either of these can such use, or change of 
habit, effect ' with wondrous potency.' The key-note of 
the whole passage is ' Reformation, by gradually subduing 
evil habits ' ; and so far from Hamlet's advice, ' assume 
a virtue if you have it not ', being (as Knight understood 
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it) a recommendation of hypocrisy, ' the homage paid by 
vice to virtue ', it is given solely with the view of facili- 
tating inward amendment, and is therefore honest and 
sincere. Very similar advice was given by Lewis Vives 
in a book which, not improbably, may have been Shake- 
speare's closet-companion, viz. The Introduction to 
Wysedom : Englished by Richarde Morysine : 1540, Sig. 
B. ii. 

' Let every man desyre uprighte thinges, and flee the 
crooked : chose the good, and refuse the evyll, this 
use and custome shall tourne well doing e almost into 
nature, and so worke, that none, but suche as afe 
compelled, ,3nd suche as are in stryfe, found the 
weaker, shall be brought to do evyll/ 

Roger Ascham, too, in his Toxophilus, 1545, Book ii. 
(Arber's Reprint, p. 141), has the same proposition, in 
somewhat different words .... 

' And in stede of the fervent desyre, which provoketh 
a chylde to be better than hys felowe, lette a man 
be as muche stirred up with shamefastnes to be 
worse than all other. ***** And hereby you 
may se that that is true whiche Cicero sayeth, that 
a man by use, may be broughte to a newe nature' 

This, in fact, is exactly what is meant in Sir Joshua 
Reynolds' Fifteenth Discourse, where we are recom- 
mended ' to feign a relish till we find a relish come, and 
feel that what began in fiction terminates in reality \ 

The. .missing word, then, must at least import the 



mhduhui of thv ihril of htihil. In the first quarto we 
havp the expression, 

' And win i i. c. ivrnii] jronrsclf In litltc aa von rnny ', 
from the sin to which you [the queen] lime habituated 
voniNcir. Now, (hilt Koauiag hy />'///>■ and titllr, or 
gradually weaning the will and afroptlons from the ciis- 
toinarj sin, ' recurring ami Biiggesung utifl ', is just what 
the missing won!, were it recovered, would assuredly he 
found to express or to imply, Lay and ftff/r'tHf are 
equally acceptable in sense, and both afford a perfect 
rhythm. Perhaps ffttttt/e is the liner reading of the two, 
At the same time, ii must be owner! , that Hamlet's pre- 
snription is calculated to do but little for the sinner; 
at best, wc fear, to '.skin and til in the rancorous place.' 
Kant well says ; 

' People usually set about this matter | i-c- the reform- 
ation of character] otherwise, fighting against par- 
ticular vices, and leaving the common root whence 
they sprout untouched. Ami yet mankind * * * 
is just so much the more rendily awakened to 
ii pmfouiuliT reverence for duty, the more he 
is taught, to exclude thcrciVom ;dl foreign motives 
that self-love might (otherwise) foist, into the 
m;i\iius of conduct.' 
Wc etui hardly say that conjecture has yet deter- 
mined the best reading here ; though it cannot he said 
that sufficient indication* are wanting for its guidance, 
rufortiinatcly it is in the. very nfiture of the case, that 






some doubt should continue to ve\ tills passage, after 

conjecture has done its work. 

Let us take a more striking case than this : a passage 

in which there is no iiialm: merely a misprint; which 

tun nevertheless all the features of incurable corruplion. 

We refer to that famous itupe-searre which occursat the 

opening of tin; fifth act erf Much 4da nhoul Nothing. 

Leonato, refusing the proffered con solui ions of his 

brother, says, 

king nw n MiX llml so Ir.v'.l bis chiluV, 
Whose jnv iii' her is ovcrwliolin'il like iiiinc, 
Anil bitl him spcake of patieuco, 

R.ilson reads the last line. 

Ami bid him epqakc to >»<■ "• pntienee, 
and tin lato Mr Barron Field independently suggested 
the same, unnecessary, if not impertinent, interpolation, 
l.nmafo continues, after four lines which we omil. here, 

If such a one will smile and stroke bis beard, 
Ami sorrow, vvujjfte, eric hem, when he should grotte, 
1'nteh grief with proverbs, muke mia for tunc ilnuike. 
With camllo-wttatera : bring him yet to inc, 

A tnl 1 i.if him «ill anther nnlienee: 

liut there is no sueli num., fco, — ['olio lli;i:j. 

The line, ' And I of him will gather pal iciice ', doubt 
less suggested the conjecture of Ritson ami Barron I'VJil. 
The argument is this : ' Find me a man who has suffered 
my calamity , ami if lie will sjtcnk of patience, I, on my 
part, will gather patience of tiim '. In the passage 
lastly quoted theft are tWB difficulties. The first was 
plausibly bridged over by Stccvcns by simply trans- 
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posing ' And ' and 'eric,' ' wagge ' meaning, according 
to this interpretation, as it does in so many other 
places, budge. The objection to this is, that it is 
inconsistent with the philosophic and serious character 
of the person whom Leonato invests with his own 
wrongs and sorrows. The second difficulty concerns 
the obsolete word ' candle-wasters '. Here, then, is a 
passage which demands both emendation and exposi- 
tion : but in order to deal with it successfully, we must 
first cope with the second difficulty. Of all the com- 
mentators, Zachary Jackson alone proposed an emenda- 
tion for ' candle-wasters ' ; he conjectured caudle-waters ! 
What it means it is hard to say; for no such word is 
known to have ever existed, though caudle, a sort of 
posset, is familiar enough. We remember that Bden 
Warwick (i. e. the late Mr George Jabot, the accom- 
plished editor of The Poets Plenmunee, 1847) pro- 
posed to substitute for Hamlet's pajoek or puiocke the 
strange word pttfokie, a word lie had coined expressly 
for the occasion, as a possible derivative of pafacco or 
paiuihn. We need not pauie to consider the merit or 
demerit, of such singular suggestions, both being non- 
suited for something even worse than hi«olentia. But, 
regarding ' candle-wasters ' as a genuine word, what, was 
its meaning? Mr Staunton (Ed. vol. i. p. 730) says 
that it means ' Bacchanals, revellers '. Mr Dyce follows 
suit. I venture to think that these editors have gone 
beyond the voucher of their authorities. We do not 

believe that a Bingk exaaple can be adduced o£ candlc- 
muter in that sense. 
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It is to us passing strange that the word * drunk ' in 
this passage should have been uniformily interpreted in 
its literal sense, and ' candle-wasters ' understood to 
mean drunkards, who spend the night in revelling. Of 
all absurd things, there is nothing more painfully absurd 
than the attempt to literalize a metaphor. Surely 
Shakespeare never meant Leonato to deny the possibility 
of his drowning his troubles in drink; for that were the 
easiest as it is the most vulgar resource of a man in 
trouble. Nanty Ewart, in Bedgauntlet, is such a man. 
Drunkenness was his resource from the misery of 
haunting memories. 'Here is no lack of my best 
friend', said Ewart, on taking out his flask, after 
awakening an old sorrow, the remembrance of which 
was too painful to be borne with patience. Whatever, 
then, was meant by ' making misfortune drunk with can- 
dle-wasters \ it must have been some achievement which 
in Leonato's circumstances was very difficult of perform- 
ance ; so difficult that he pronounced it impossible. Now, 
Whaliey succeeded in unearthing two examples of the 
use of candle-toaster and lamp-waster, and one of candle- 
wasting, which throw considerable light on this passage ; 
but which, from their rebutting the ordinary interpreta- 
tion, are usually suppressed by the editors. Here they are : 

Heart, was there ever so prosperous an invention thus unluckily 
prevented aud spoiled by a whoreson book-worm or candle-waster ? 

Ben Jonson : Cynthia *s Revells, iii. 2, 

He should more catch your delicate court-ear, than all your head- 
scratchers, thumb-biters, lamp-wasters of them all. 

Shakerley Marmion : The Antiquary, 1641, 4to. 
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I which liiuc known vmi bettor noA more immrdly ilwui a thousand 

of ihese riiii.il!i'-Kii-itiiii/ book-worms. 

Ms Hospibtlt 4 Inrtirdtk Fooln: Erected in English, 

ihc first llnli.Lii mmlrll unci pfatforme, ns ITie nnskilfdl nnml of 

jul ignorant Architect rnuld devise. ItiOO, am. 4to. big. 11. 

From these extracts tte gather that a candle-master is 
a /jor/lr-icorw ,- literally, a consumer ni' the ' midnight oil ", 
» ikk'Iim'iki) student ; and tltc term (like ' Grub-street' of 
a century later) was 1 always applied contemptuously, and 
the work of such a writer was said, after (lie Latin 
rVfirasc, iii smc'I <>f ihi> lump* Not improbably the 
lerm meant also a htcuhtafwn'. The conclusion is, that 
to mai'e nntforffrne tftwfi ttriffi randlp-teaat&it', is l» a)rmk 
»!h>'.\ troitHes in shitty ; and what, fitter pendant could be 
found to the preceding phrase to ' patch grief with pro- 
verbs '? 

So far, then, all is clear and indisputable. We inav 
now recur to the former part of Lconato's speech, in 
which the real mix ties : 

If such a one will smile and stroke his beard, 

Ami sorrow, "'rig;;e, eric hem, "lien lie should grow, K.-i\ 

To stroke the beard and cry lieni ! (what, the French call 
faire fe s&rieitx) is the \cry picture of a sententious 
pedant who would talk down or scold down the first 
gltsh of natural feeling, whether of grief or of rags. 

* 1/nitrnfiiti tttei. AgniB, Olftnt perdtfe ia to lose one's labour in 
writing, lo be mi oil-waster. DrytLwi, in his i'rcfiice to Troi/us and 
Cress'uln, lf>79, 8vo, falls fuul of ShukcspCfOT for CBiaebretUi mid in 
the tftfOB breath speaks of certain drama* siut-lliug (if ihc buskin ! As 
buskins are not remarkable fur their offensive odour, the phrase is a 
wont] cntwhirsia tluui is to be found in Shake sjieare. 
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Such was Achilles' epitome of Nestor in Troths and 
'{'ressida, i. 3,- where that chief is described as amusing 
himself with Fatroclus* mimicry of the Greeks : 

( Now play mc Nestor; hem. and stroke thy beard ! 

Tt seems to follow, then, that the words * And sorrow 
waggc ' must be an error for some phrase expressive of 
choking, smothering, or suppressing sorrow. Hence we 
venture to think, that, supposing there has been no dis- 
location of the text, Tyrwhitt's conjecture of gagge for 
c ^ a gS e ' ft t ' eas t preserves the continuity of the thought, 
and the integrity of the image, as well as the ductus 
Ulerarum. To attempt to settle the question definitely 
in favour of this or that conjecture would at present be 
mere waste of time. The interpretation w ; e have given 
to the purport of the passage cannot, we are assured, 
be successfully assailed ; and that may help the critic to 
a solution of the textual difficulty. 

Mr Staunton, who found, as wc have said, a baccha- 
nalian allusion in the phrase to make misfortune drunk 
with candle-wasteis, persuaded himself that the former 
part of the speech bears out that view. He contended 
that to * cry hem * here means, to sing the burden of a 
roystcring song.* To all which wc say, (1.) that no ex- 
ample of either the one or the other phrase, employed in 
those senses, has ever been adduced ; (2.) that if a dozen 
examples in point were found, the case would be in no 
wise mended ; for the interpretation in question is logic- 

# Possibly ' Hem boys! ' ia //. lien. IF. t iii. 2, is part of such a 
refrain. * 
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ally inconsistent with the context, The counsel Leonato 
is rejecting, is that he should seek to restrain and 
assuage his grief, rather than indulge it. To reply, as 
we contend he is intended to do, ' Show me a man who 
has my weight of sorrow and wrong, and is yet an 
example of stoical or cheerful endurance, and I will 
follow your counsel,' is logical and ad rem : but to 
reply, ' Show me a man who, having as great a sorrow or 
wrong as I have, drowns the remembrance of it in 
drunken revelry,' &c, would be wholly irrelevant : and 
this for four reasons, which are here set forth at length :— 

i. Because it would imply that Antonio had been 
recommending drunkenness to his brother, as an infal- 
lible specific for grief: for it would make Leonato's 
words imply that if a man could be produced who had 
succeeded in that feat, he would accede to his brother's 
suggestion, and make such a man his model : only 
' patience ' would be an outstanding difficulty. 

ii. Because it would make Leonato say, 'Show me 
a man who has so little patience and self-control as to 
rush to the tap-room for the solace of his troubles, and 
I will make him my model, and gather patience of him,' 
which would be an impossible task. 

iii. Because it would make him assert that there is 
no such man : that no man could be found who, having 
Leonato's sorrow or wrong, could succeed in forgetting 
it in drinking-bouts ; whereas drink is, as we have seen 
the common resource of common men in trouble. 

]v. Because it would confound the intellectual 



man 
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with him who lacks intellect, industry, and moral feeling. 
As Mrs Beecher-Stowe so well puts it in Bred (chap, x.), 
'Every one [who is ' uncomfortable and gloomy '] natur- 
ally inclines towards some source of consolation. He 
who is intellectual reads and studies ; he who is industri- 
ous flies to business ; he who is affectionate seeks 
friends ; he who is pious, religion ; but he who is none 
of these — what has he but his whiskey ? ' It is thus that 
the common sense of our time throws light upon the 
dark or doubtful passages in Shakespeare. But this 
particular crux is, in our opinion, one of the least doubt- 
ful in drift, though it has been so persistently perverted 
by commentators of the literalizing school. 

We may here cite a few other instances of the 
supreme value of modern illustration, as an aid to emend- 
ation and interpretation (we gave two at pp. 99 and 153). 
We have already noted the plausibility of bed as an 
emendation of ' bone ' in that famous speech of Alcibi- 
ades, which Mr Dyce printed without an attempt to 
defend or explain it. Addressing the doting Senators 
(behind their backs), the General exclaims, 

Now the Gods kcepe you old enough, 

That you may live 

Onely in bone, that none may looke on you. 

Timon, iii. 5, Polio 1623. 

That the one in * bone ' was caught by the compositor 
from the one in * onely', is probable, regard being had to 
the proximity of ' none \ Surely, their fitting place was 
bed, where the ailments of their advanced age might re* 
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core all needful ministrations, am! where they would 
be safe i'roni bringing disgrace on the government of 
Athens. In this muling we are supported by a passage 
in. Mr George Dawson's address to his Congregation, on 
the occasion nf edebniling the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of 'The Church of the Saviour' at Bi.nniiigha.in, de- 
livered there on Aug. 5, 1872. He said, in reference to 
his own late illness, 

' To be patient with a man who has always something 
the matter with him is one of the grandest hinds 
of patience. People alwnys ailing are tiresome, 
there is no denying it. I have a great dread of lie- 
coming an invalid. I have a great respect for in- 
valids in bed, — on! of 'night' 

i.e. 'Only in bcil, that none may look on [them]'. 
(Jan u more light-giving illustration be conceived? 

Then, apart from emendation, how 'c\press and ad- 
mirable ' is the following from a modern novelist, now 
drivascd, as determining the sense of an obscure plunsc 
in ll'uiilrt, i. 1. Bernardo asks, 'What, is Horatio 
there?' To which Horatio replies, ' A piece of him.' The 
late (liarles Knight speaks of lids as Horatio's ' familiar 
pleasantry '': lint v-liat is its n leaning? The simple an- 
swer is Horatjb calls his hand, us lw touches that of Hie 
I'rinee— a piece of lilinsejt'. bemuse he could not be dis- 
tinctly seen in the dark shade of (lie battlement : i. e. a 
piece, as implying that the rest was there, though not 
revealed to Handel's scum; at once. .Now all this is 
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suggested hy a passage in the penultimate chapter of 
Jajie Eyre. She has come upon the blind Rochester, 
and placed her hand in his : 

"'Her very fingers \, he cried, 'her small, slight 
fingers ! If so, tltere must be more of her '." 



Of course, neither Charlotte Bronte nor Mr George 
Dawson had the faintest notion of illustrating Shake- 
speare, when these things were tittered. If either 
of them had, some of the force of the illustration 
would be lost. As it is, we see the power of common 
sense, even in this day, to do the great playwright 
yeoman's service. Just so does a fine passage in Mr 
Caird's sermon, entitled Religion in Common Life, p. 24, 
afford a guiding light for all who care to determine the 
exact thought which was in Shakespeare's mind when 
he wrote that passage, in the Tempest, iii. 1 , which is sq 
corruptly given in the folio 1623 : 

I forget; 
But these sweet thoughts^ doe even refresh my labours, 
Most busie lest, when I doe it. 

• - • ... " 

. ■ ■ ■ i . ■ ■ > ■ 

Mr Caird.says, 

^rhe thought of all this may dwell, a latent joy, a 
hidden motive, deep down in his heart of hearts, may 
come rushing in, & sweet solace, at every pause of exer-, 
tion, and act like a secret oil to smooth the wheels of 
labour/ . Certainly Shakespeare meant to say that Ike 
meet thoughts well vp in the pauses of exertion. Had 
not Dx Wellesley • overlooked this, he would, not, have, 



Huhdn'uifi of th- ih-v'il of krtlilf In 1 he first (juarln we 
have the expression, 

•Ami win Ei.o: «.-:iii] omi^ll'k litllc iu you nmy \ 

from t he sin la which you [the queen] have habituated 
yourself, Now, tliat waning //// tllffr and fiHlr, of 
gradually weaning tne "ill and affections from (tic cus- 
tomary sin, ' recurring am! stlggesung still ', is just whal 
the missing word, were if recovered, would assuredly fie 
fVmnd (o express or to imply. I.a>/ ami tilfaiiir are 
equally Acceptable in sense, and both afford a perfect 
rliyiliin. Perhaps nkmne is (lie finer reading of ffie two. 
At I he same lime, if itiusl be owned, Mini Hamlet's pre- 
scription is calculated to du IhiI. litllc for tiic sinner: 
at best, we fear, to ' skin and film flic rancorous place.' 
Kant well says ■ 

' People usually set about ibis matter [i.e. tlie reform- 
ation of character] otherwise, fighling against par- 
lieular viees, and lean ing the common root whence 
they sprout untouehed. And yet mankind * * * 
is just so much the more readily awakened to 
n prot'i milder reverence for duty, the more he 
is taught to exclude therefrom all foreign motives 
that self-love might (otherwise) fast, into the 
maxims of conducl.' 
We can hardly say that conjecture has yet deter- 
mined the best reading here; though it cannot he said 
that sullieietit indications arc "'anting I'm- its guidance. 
I'lifnrtutmtelv it is in the \<-v\ nature of the case, that 
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some doubt should continue to vex this passage* after 
conjecture has done its work. 

Let us take-a mora striking case than this : a passage 
in which there is no hiatus: merely a misprint; which 
has nevertheless all the features of incurable corruption. 
We refer to that fambiis Rope-scarre which occurs at the 
opening of the fifth act of Much Ado about Nothing. 
Leonato> refusing the proffered consolations of his 
brother, says, 

Bring ; me iv father that so Tov'd las childe, 
Whose joy of her is overwhelm 'd like mine, 
And bid him spcake of patience, 

Ritson reads the last line, 

And bid him spcake to me of patience, 

and the late Mr Barron Field independently suggested 
the same, unnecessary, if not impertinent, interpolation. 
Leonato continues, after four lines which we omit here, 

If such a one will smile and stroke his beard, 
. And sorrow, waggc, eric hem, when he should gronc, 
Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune drunke, 
With candle- wasters : bring him yet to me, 
And I of him will gather patience i 
But there is no such man, &c. — Folio 1623. 

The line, * And I of him will gather patience *, doubt- 
less suggested the conjecture of Ritson and Barron Field. 
The argument is this ; • Find me a man who has suffered 
my calamity ; and if he will speak of patience, I, on my 
part, will gather patience of him'. In the passage 
lastly quoted thete are two difficulties. The first was 
plausibly bridg&V over by Steevens by simply trans* 
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posing 
to this 



And' and 'crie,' 'wagge' meaning, according 
interpretation, as it docs in so many other 
places, biidye. The objection to this is, that it is 
inconsistent with the philosophic and serious character 
of the person whom Leonato invests with his own 
wrongs and sorrows. The second difficulty concerns 
the obsolete word ' candle-wasters '. Here, then, is a 
passage which demands both emendation and exposi- 
tion : but in order to deal with it successfully, we must 
first cope with the second difficulty. Of all the com- 
mentators, Zachary Jackson alone proposed an emenda- 
tion for ' candle- wasters ' : he conjectured crm die-waters! 
What it means it is hard to say ; for no such word is 
known to have ever existed, though cattdle, a sort of 
posset, is familiar enough. We remember that Eden 
Warwick (i. e. the late Mr George Jabet, the accom- 
plished editor of The Poet's Plmxautiw, 1*47) pro- 
posed to substitute for Hamlet's pajoek or paincke the 
strange word patokie, a word he had coined expressly 
for the occasion, as a possible derivative of patacco or 
palfiihn. We need not panic to consider the merit or 
demerit of such singular suggestions, hoth being non- 
suitod for something even worse than iwulentia. But, 
regarding ' candle-wasters ' as a genuine word, what was 
its meaning? Mr Staunton (Ed. vol. i. p. 730) says 
that it means ' Bacchanals, revellers '. Mr l>yee follows 
suit. 1 venture to think that these editors have gone 
beyond the voucher of their authorities. Wo do not 
believe that a single example can be adduced of candle- 
toaster in that sense. 



Btt 
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It is to us passing strange that the word ' drunk ' in 
this passage should have been uniformily interpreted in 
its literal sense, and ' candle-wasters ' understood to 
mean drunkards, who spend the night in revelling. Of 
all absurd things, there is nothing more painfully absurd 
than the attempt to literalize a metaphor. Surely 
Shakespeare never meant Leonato to deny the possibility 
of his drowning his troubles in drink; for that were the 
easiest as it is the most vulgar resource of a man in 
trouble. Nanty Ewart, in Redgauntlet, is such a man. 
Drunkenness was his resource from the misery of 
haunting memories. 'Here is no lack of my best 
friend', said Ewart, on taking out his flask, after 
awakening an old sorrow, the remembrance of which 
was too painful to be borne with patience. Whatever, 
then, was meant by ' making misfortune drunk with can- 
dle-wasters ', it must have been some achievement which 
in Leonato's circumstances was very difficult of perform- 
ance ; so difficult that he pronounced it impossible. Now, 
Whaliey succeeded in unearthing two examples of the 
use of candle-waster and lamp-waster, and one of candle- 
wasting, which throw considerable light on this passage ; 
but which, from their rebutting the ordinary interpreta- 
tion, are usually suppressed by the editors. Here they are : 

Heart, was there ever so prosperous an invention thus unluckily 
prevented aud spoiled by a whoreson book-worm or candle-waster ? 

Ben Jonson : Cynthitfs RevelU, iii. 2, 

He should more catch your delicate court-ear, than all your head- 
scratchers, thumb-biters, lamp-wasters of them all. 

Shakerley Marmion : The Antiquary, 1641, 4to. 
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I which hiUM iroown JOO billet- and more inwardly Hum a thousand 

ill' iln'.-j- <;,,/,/!r-t,;, „/;„,/ book-wortns, 

We Hoipilail <//' titfurithte Footer .■ Erected in English, as near 
the lir.-i Italian modcfl and plntformr, as ilic iihskiifull hand of 

jiii F^-inii-init Aivliiici't. could ilciitc. ] turn, kin. Its, Sig. H. 

From these extracts we gather that tovntriile-tyaxtfr' is 
a bnok-Kunii . literally, a consumer of the; ■ midnight: nil', 
;i noclurnal student. ; mill the term (like ' Clridj-strcc! ' of 
a century later) was" always applied porlt«nptunnaly,ftiid 
the work of such a writer was said, after the Latin 
phrase, io -smell of /lir lamp* Not improbably the 
term meant also a fucuVr/rHon'. The conclusion is, (hat 
to iimki' iiihj'iirtniif dnnik irilh rnudle-ivaislvrx, is to drown 
our\s troiilj/v-s in study; ami what litter pendant could he 
found to the preceding phrase to ' patch grief with pro- 
verbs '? 

So far, (hen, all is clear and indisputable. We may 
ikiw recur (o the former part of Leonato's speech, in 
» hick the real CTUS lies: 

mile ami stroke his beard, 

l' hem, uheri lie should irronc, fee, 

To stroke the beard and cry hem ! (what the French call 
fttirc /c xerirttx) is the very picture of a sententious 
pedant, who would talk down or scold down lite first 
gush of natural feeling, whether of grief or of rage. 

* iMCfriiam old. Again, Ol&mt petdtte is lo lose one's labour in 
writing; Uy be an oil-waster. Drvden, in his Preface to Troilas BJUf 
Ci-fwil", ItiT'.i. Svo, falls fuul of Shnkcspeure for etitur/ir&sM ; nnil in 
tlic same breath speaks of certain dramas smelling of (lie buskin t As 
buskins are not remarkable for their offensive odour, the phrase is a 
udiso calat'hmit than is lo be found in Shakespnui-. 



If such a one. n 

And sorrow, wa$C, i 
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Such was Achilles' epitome of Nestor in Troilus and 
Vrcssida, i. 3,- where that chief is described as amusing 
himself with Patroclus' mimicry of the Greeks : 

( . Now piny mc Nestor ; hem and stroke thy beard ! 

Tt seems to follow, then, that the words * And sorrow 
wagge ' must be an error for sonic phrase expressive of 
'choking, smothering, or suppressing sorrow/ Hence we 
venture to think, that, supposing there has been no dis- 
location of the text, Tyrwhitt's conjecture of gagge for 
* wagge ' at least preserves the continuity of the thought, 
and the integrity of the image, as well as the ductus 
literarum. To attempt to settle the question definitely 
in favour of this or that conjecture would at present be 
mere waste of time. The interpretation w ; e have given 
to the purport of the passage cannot, we are assured, 
be successfully assailed ; and that may help the critic to 
a solution of the textual difficulty. 

Mr Staunton, who found, as we have said, a baccha- 
nalian allusion in the phrase to make misfortune drunk 
with candle-wasters, persuaded himself that the former 
part of the speech bears out that view. He contended 
that to ' cry hem * here means, to sing the burden of a 
roystering song.* To all which Ave say, (1.) that no ex- 
ample of either the one or the other phrase, employed in 
those senses, has ever been adduced ; (2.) that if a dozen 
examples in point were found, the case would be in no 
wise mended ; for the interpretation in question is logic- 

# Possibly ' Hem boys ! ' ia //. lien, IF., iii. 2, is part of such a 
refrain. * 
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ally inconsistent with the context, The counsel Leonato 
is rejecting, is that he should seek to restrain and 
assuage his grief, rather than indulge it. To reply, as 
we contend he is intended to do, ' Show me a man who 
has my weight of sorrow and wrong, and is yet an 
example of stoical or cheerful endurance, and I will 
follow your counsel,' is logical and ad rem : but to 
reply, ' Show me a man who, having as great a sorrow or 
wrong as I liave, drowns the remembrance of it in 
drunken revelry,' &c, would be wholly irrelevant : and 
this for four reasons, which are here set forth at length : — 

i. Because it would imply that Antonio had been 
recommending drunkenness to his brother, ns an infal- 
lible specific for grief: for it would make Leonato's 
words imply that if a man could be produced who had 
succeeded in that feat, he would accede to his brother's 
suggestion, and make such a man his model : only 
'patience' would be an outstanding difficulty. 

ii. Because it would make Leonato say, ' Show me 
a man who has so little patience and self-control as to 
rush to the tap-room for the solace of his troubles, and 
I will make him my model, and gather patience of him,' 
which would be an impossible task. 

iii. Because it would make him assert that there is 
no such man : that no man could be found who, having 
Leonato's sorrow or wrong, could succeed in forgetting 
it in drinking-bouts: whereas drink is, as we haw leep, 
the common resource of common men in trouble. 

iv. Because it would confound the intellectual man 
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with him who lacks intellect, industry, and moral feeling. 
As Mrs Beecher-Stowe so well puts it in Bred (chap, x.), 
'Every one [who is ' uncomfortable and gloomy '] natur- 
ally inclines towards some source of consolation. He 
who is intellectual reads and studies ; he who is industri- 
ous flies to business ; he who is affectionate seeks 
friends ; he who is pious, religion ; but he who is none 
of these — what has he but his whiskey ? ' It is thus that 
the common sense of our time throws light upon the 
dark or doubtful passages in Shakespeare. But this 
particular crux is, in our opinion, one of the least doubt- 
ful in drift, though it has been so persistently perverted 
by commentators of the literalizing school. 

We may here cite a few other instances of the 
supreme value of modern illustration, as an aid to emend- 
ation and interpretation (we gave two at pp. 99 and 153). 
We have already noted the plausibility of bed as an 
emendation of ' bone ' in that famous speech of Alcibi- 
ades, which Mr Dyce printed without an attempt to 
defend or explain it. Addressing the doting Senators 
(behind their backs), the General exclaims, 

Now the God9 kcepe you old enough, 

That you may live 

Onely in bone, that none may looke on you. 

Timoti, iii. 5, Polio 1623. 

That the one in * bone ' was caught by the compositor 
from the one in ' onely', is probable, regard being had to 
the proximity of ' none \ Surely, their fitting place was 
bed, where the ailments of their advanced age might re- 
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tuid defense. Certtunly 'rapture' is just seizure .- cf. 
Chapman's Wot/, xxii. (Taylor's ed. ii. ; lS)i); and 
Pericles, ii. I, where ' rupture' is, as was pointed out 
by Dr Sewell, an error of the press for rapture t 

A nil spite of «.[! the rupture of the sea, 
This jewel holds his bidiny on my arm. 

Mr .). P, Collier (Farmer Part.indars, 1839, p. 41) 
quotes the parallel passage, from the novel on which 
Shakespeare's play was founded : the hero says he got to 
land ' with a Jewell, whom all the raptures of the sea 
could not bereave from his arme.' But there seems no 
authority for the employment of rapture in the sense of 
fit or convulsion : and that being so, we adhere to Black- 
stone's emendation, and believe that just as rapture in 
Pericles was misprinted rupture, so rupture in Coriolanus 
was misprinted rapture. 

We conclude this essay with a restoration which is 
not due to conjectural ingenuity, but to the contemporary 
authority of Ben Jonson. According to him, Shake- 
speare, in his Julius G&sar, iii. 1, wrote as follows ; 

Crwr. Toy brother by decree is banished : 

If thou dost bend and pray and fawn foT him, 
I spurn thee like a cur out of my Hay. 
Hetellits, Ciesiir, Ihoii dost me wrong 1 . 
Cesar. C'a'sar did never wrong but with just cause, 
Nor without, cause will lie be satisfied. 
Steteiliu. Is there no voice more worthy than lny'own, So.; 

and somewhat litter (iii. %) we read, 

SeetMul Qftbekt If thou consider rightly if tlic mat.ttr. 






Ciesar 1ms hail great wrong. 
Tkird Cithrii. Has lie, master? 

But the folio, our only authority for Julius Cesar, does 

not give Metellus' remark, but continues Caesar's ad- 
dress thus, 

Know, desur doth not wrong, nor without cause 

Will lie he satisfied. 

Now this is a propos of nothing. There is nothing in 
Caesar's speech preceding these two lines to lend to the 
denial, ' Caesar doth not wrong ' (for Metellus does not 
provoke it); and besides, the second line is unfinished. 
To Ben Jonson's Timber or Dixcacerirts .,- wade i/jio/i 
men and matter : &c. (Works, 1G40-1, fol., vol. ii. pp. 
97), we are indebted for the preservation of the original 
text in iii. 1, as wo have given it. But the editor?, 
deeming its adoption an act of unfaithfulness to the 
folio, will not have it. Mr Halliwell indeed says {Life 
of Shakespeare, 1848, p. 185), 'Take Jonson's words 
as literally true, and the whole becomes clear ', &c. ; and 
he has a like note on !he text, in his magnificent Folio 
Edition of Shakespeare : but ho had not the courage to 
act on his conviction, and regulate the text on Jonson's 
authority. Pope had the temerity to propose substitut- 
ing for the reply of the Third Citizen, in iii. 2, the 
altered line, 

CaMW lmd never wrong, 1ml with just cause. 

Thus making the plebeian a sympathiser with Brutus. 
The text in iii. 1, ns we have first given it, was charged 
upon Shakespeare as a bull ; but Ben Jonson does not 
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tell us that Shakespeare changed it in consequence ; nor 
have we any reason for believing that he would have 
cared for the laughter of Ins censors. Noxtro judicio 
lien's critique is captious. The justice of the cause is 
not inconsistent with wrong. Mr Halliwell rightly 
observes, ' If wrong is taken in the sense of injury * or 
harm, as Shakespeare sometimes uses it, there is no 
absurdity in the line, " lie shall have wrong," II. lion. 
IV., v. 1.' {Life <>/ Shakespeare, 1848, p. 185.) Again, 
in A Winters Tide, v. 1, Paulina, speaking of the hapless 
Queen, says, 

Hud one such power, 
She lm.l just cause. 
Leo>d<:», She lwd, unci would incense me 

To raprtVer lu-i- I married. 

(i e. her whom he might take as his second wife). Clearly, 
then, the Queen has, in Leontes' judgment, _;W (*&we (•• 
incite him to do another a grievous wrong. This is even 
more amenable to Jonson's censure than the line wliich 
fell under it. The Cambridge editors most absurdly 
rlii^v .lonson with a lapse of memory; and this, too, 
in the face nf the additional facts, that the folio reading 
is defective both in sense and in measure, and that Jon- 
son reverts to the same censure in the Induction to his 
Staple of News. 

Where then was the blunder ? Wfl say it was Jon- 
son's, and his follow censors' ; that the line they laughed 
at was and is un impeach able good sem-e, and that it is 

* hijiiiy, lii-iv, i? !in iiisliiiirr of (lie sane iiiiiluiniity. 
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the editors duty to use Jonson's censure for the purpose 
of correcting the folio reading, and restoring the passage 
to that form in which, as we believe, it flowed from the 
pen of Shakespeare.- ' 

With anything but pleasing auguries we bring this 
somewhat desultory essay to a close. Though wishing 
to treat our opponents with all the ceremony prescribed 
by the law of arms, we have not been loath to strike in 
earnest, in support and vindication of a literary heritage 
which is, in our eyes, far too precious to be made the 
sport of every ingenious guesser, whose vanity impels 
him to turn critic or editor. There are early dramatic 
works enough for such men to try their 'prentice-hands 
upon, without intruding into that paradise ' where angels 
fear to tread.' For the fashion of this day in dealing 
with the text of Shakespeare we have no kind of respect, 
scarcely any tolerance. We have yet to learn what 
right a combination of dulness, ignorance, arrogance, 
and bad taste has to respectful usage ; and of such stuff 
are the later critics of Shakespeare made, with a few 
honourable exceptions. Of the mass of their rubbish 
we have taken no kind of note in the foregoing discus- 
sions. In a few select cases we have endeavoured, with 
such knowledge and ability as we possess, to show how 
superior is the old text to the readings by which it has 
been proposed to supersede it ; and where we may have 
failed in the performance of our task, we have sufficient 
faith in that text to charge ourselves with the whole 
blame of the failure. 
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Extract/row th? Se&mil Animal S'vlttntc of the German 
Shakespeare Society .- Preface, p. viii. 

"Karl Elze by his treatise, 'Shakespeare^ Significance for the 

present times,' spiced by polemics, leada over to the domain of philo- 
logical criticism, which is represented tliia year by two renowned 
scholars— the Englishman, C M. Ingleby, and by our countryman, 
Niculaus Ilelins. 

" Ingleby, to whom we are indebted for the moat complete view 
and exposure of the Shakespeare Forgeries, which made so much stir 
in the world lit their time, gives us here, as the precursor of a larger 
work, contributions for the restoration of the Shakes periau test. I 
have considered it unnecessary to translate his essay, because the 
principal contents of it would, even in a German garment, remain 
unintelligible to any one not acquainted with the English language." 



Extract from The Saturday Itcriew of July 20, 1867. 

" Under the eccentric title of ' the Still Lion,' Dr Ingleby indites 
an essay on the conjectural emendation of the Te.\t [of Shakspeare], 
which abounds in robust, pithy sense, jocose humour, and felicitous 
illustration. There is also enough personality to remind us that the 
Shakspearian critics of this country are a quarrelsome brood" 
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